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Just because the differences in oils can- The result is the Gargoyle Mobiloil Chart oe. Are ce YAre Yare YAse JAre Tate [Are Are Are. people 
nat be seen, do not be misled into buying of Recommendations. For the cheapest Dorm eat PAPAL APR TATA TATA TR Va number 
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better equipped for the demonstration 


By D. F. Malin 


FIELD DAY AT THE McARTHUR FARMS 


Southwestern Iowa Studies Practical Production of Corn, Alfalfa and Livestock 


sively. Steers on feed in the winter get 
soybeans in place of oil meal. Mr. McAr- 





[' WOULD be difficult to find a farm 


of money-making livestock and erop- 
ping projects than MeArthur Farms, in 
Pottawattamie county, Lowa. There was 
so much to see and hear at the Southwest 
Jowa Livestock and Field Days, at MeAr- 
thur Farms, September 9 and 10, that a 
yisitor could not fail to take home with him 
many practical ideas which he can apply 
in his own farming. The double field day 
was an unqualified suecess. About 2,000 
people attended the first-day and a large 
number of visitors came the second day, 
despite the threatening weather. Farmers 
drove from Missouri and Nebraska for the 
event, while every part of western lowa 
was well represented among the visitors. 
The field day was arranged thru the joint 
support of MeArthur Farms, Iowa State 
(College, the Oakland Community Club and 
the East Pottawattamie County Farm 
Bureau. 

There were no wasted moments during the 
two days. Fred MeArthur and the lowa State 
(College folks saw to that. MeArthur Farms 
are now so organized as to present effective ob- 
ject lessons in many practical farming projects, 
among which may be noted the use of soy- 
beans in the cropping scheme and the feed lot, 
the effects of phosphate and lime upon crops, 
the successful growing of alfalfa, the raising 
of swine by the open-air, clean-pasture method, 
and the praetical feeding of cattle and hogs on 
farm-grown feeds. 

High-Powered Meat-Producing Plant 

Within five years, Fred MeArthur has made 
of McArthur Farms at once an experiment sta- 
tion and a high-powered meat-produeing plant. 
When he took hold of MeArthur Farms and 
the adjoining acres of the Evans raneh, com- 
prising about 3.300 acres in all, the land had 
begun to show the strain of a farming system 
which provided for too mueh grain and not 
enough legumes. Since the reorganization of the 
farms by Mr. McArthur, alfalfa, the clovers 
and soybeans have been grown on a 
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Wheeled crate to carry sow and litter from central farrowing 


heuse sto portable houses in alfalfa fields. 


On the corn land which goes Into soybeans we 
have a shorter rotation, since the soybeans are 
followed by corn the next year. Our hay comes 
mainlv from alfalfa; the other legumes are 
grown principally to prepare for corn. The 
response which our land has shown to this sort 
of rotation is reflected in the average yield of 
58 bushels of corn to the acre for 1,000 acres, 
which we have obtained during the past three 
seasons. ’’ 

Kred MeArthur is a dyed-in-the-wool soy- 
bean enthusiast, and there are few farmers 
who use the beans in as many different ways. 
They are put in the corn which is to be hogged 
down, and are grown as a separate crop for 
seed, feed and occasionally for hay. The Man- 
chu variety is now grown exclusively and is 
considered by Mr. MeArthur the best all-pur- 
pose bean for southwestern Iowa conditions. 
When grown alone, the beans are either broad- 
casted or drilled at the rate of two bushels per 
acre. Cultivation is given when small, using 
the common harrow. 

In the feed lot, the beans are used exten- 


thur finds the substitution entirely satis- 
factory from the standpoint of gains pro- 
dueed as well as economy of feeding. The 
beans are also extensively fed to swine as a 
supplement for corn. In the case of young 
pigs the beans are usually mixed with corn, 
oats and barley, and the entire ration 
ground, the beans forming five to ten per 
eent of the whole. Soybeans are fed whole 
to older hogs. . 

Alfalfa is the main hay erop at MeAr- 
thur Farms, and about 125 acres are kept 
in alfalfa all the time. Several fields were 
available for the inspection of the field day 
visitors, and the thick, even stand and its 
absence from weeds attracted much com- 
ment. While seedings have been made in 
fall and spring, Mr. MeArthur’s favorite 
method is to follow small grain and sweet 
clover with alfalfa, seeding the latter in 
August. The land works up well and is al- 
ready inoculated because of the sweet clover. 
The best of his last year’s seeding was put in 
this way. The field had been seeded to early 
oats and sweet clover in the spring of 1923. 
The oats yielded 58 bushels per acre. A few 
weeks after the oats were removed, the sweet 
clover was turned under and the field seeded to 
alfalfa, August 15. 


Strong Advocate of Phosphate for Alfalfa 


Northern-grown alfalfa seed is used and from 
12 to 15 pounds per acre are seeded. Mr. Me- 
Arthur is a strong advocate of the use of phos- 
phate for alfalfa, and before a field is seeded 
an application of 500 pounds of acid phosphate 
per acre is made. Many farmers challenge the 
need for so large an amount of the phosphate, 
but Mr. MeArthur believes that its use gives 
the plant a sufficient impetus in starting its 
gvrowth and getting well established the first 
season to make the extra amount werth while. 

More than 100 acres of the farm are devoted 
to corn test plots in which MeArthur Farms 
are solving corn problems for not only them- 

selves, but their part of Iowa. These 








large scale for the production of 
feed, and the upbuilding of the soil 
and the cropping system have been 
shaped to fit the economical produe- 
tion of pork and beef, the primary 
aim of the farm. 
| “MeArthur Farms is essentially 
}4 livestock producing establishment 
upon which we try to fatten cattle 
and swine at the minimum cost,”’ 
Mr. MeArthur told the crowd of vis- 
Hors who came to the field day. 
| Because of our livestock farming, 
We necessarily depend strongly upon 
orn, and the whole plan of MeAr- 
thur Farms is built upon the prin- 
tiple of getting every acre back to 
rn as quickly as possible, not with- 
out, however, growing legumes to 
store up the fertility in the soil that 
the corn will need. 

“We annually grow about 1,000 
ares of corn. A third of this corn 
land is followed the next season by 
oats, another third by barley and the 

St third by soybeans. With the 
‘mall grain is seeded either red clo- 
Yer or white sweet clover. As a rule, 
ithe clover is pastured a season and 
Men turned under for corn again. 














pasture. 
and parasites. 
hog house which he finds very practical. 


KEEPING HOGS HEALTHY 


On McArthur Farms, pigs are raised on the clean-pasture 
system. No young pigs ever set foot in a hog lot. 
days old, the pigs and their mothers are hauled to a clean clover 
There the pigs thrive and are untroubled by disease 
Mr. McArthur has developed a type of portable 
As the illustration 


shows, the house has rows of doors on both sides which may be 
opened or closed. In the summer these houses furnish shade and 
shelter for sows and litters on pasture, while in the winter they 
are closed up and used as shelter for market hogs. 





When a few 


experiments have not run many 
vears and their final outcome is not 
available. They deal with questions 
of variety and with the use of phos- 
phate for corn. 

‘*We have three objects in view 
in our corn breeding work,’’ stated 
Mr. MeArthur. ‘‘They are a high 
oil content, high aere yield and a 
strong root system.”’ 

McArthur Farms, ineluding the 
Evans land managed with it, have 
an annual output of 2,500 to 3,000 
hogs, nearly all of which are raised 
on the farm. Purebred Hampshires 
are used exclusively in the breeding 
herd, and about 200 sows are kept 
each year for the production of mar- 
ket pork. Every sow is expected to 
raise two litters a year. Mr. MeAr- 
thur does not aim to hit any one sea- 
sonal market with the pig erop, but 
on the contrary has the sows bred 
so that the farm has pigs to market 
at nearly any time of the year. There 
are four farrowing seasons on the 
farm. A part of the-sows farrow at 
the regular spring season, from Feb- 
ruary to April. Another lot is bred 
for June (Concluded on page 10) 
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A STABLE PRICE LEVEL 


JE STILL have a few ‘‘sound money”’ en- 
thusiasts left who turn out hymns of 
praise to the gold standard and its blessings. 
They indulge in comparisons of the American 
system with that of Russia or Germany and 
thank Heaven for a sound dollar. 

Agitation: out in the west for a high price 
level and a dollar whose purchasing power is 
stable call out some strange rejoinders from 
these folks. 
to try the printing press methods of inflation 


They ask indignantly if we want 


that wrecked Germany, and go on from there to 
a denunciation of any change in the present 
system, 

No one, of course, wants an inflation spree, 
least of all the farmer. Once is enough. In- 
flation followed by precipitate deflation is as 
neat a method as we know of for taking large 
gobs of the farmers’ money away from him. 

What we want is something that any business 
man who believes in justice and fair dealing 
ought to approve. We want first a price level 
as high as that at which the bulk of the farm 
debts were contracted. This means a_ price 
level about 70 per cent higher than pre-war. A 
price level lower than this means that the farm- 
er’s creditors are going to be paid back a good 
deal more money, measured in purchasing 
power, than was borrowed from them. 

In other words, the farmer wants a_ price 
level that will be fair to both debtor and ered- 
itor. Is there anything here for honest men 
to fear? 

Second, we want a dollar so stabilized in 
value that it won’t be possible for big finan- 
cial groups to manipulate it for profit. The 
old game of lending money—in many eases al- 
most forcing it on the borrower—when the pur- 
chasing power is low and collecting when the 
purchasing power is high, is played out. We 
want a dollar whose purchasing power will re- 
main fairly constant. Is there anything wrong- 
headed or fanatical in this demand ? 

““But,’’ these gentlemen say, ‘‘you’ve al- 
ready got these things. The gold standard 
gives you a stable dollar. What are you com- 
plaining about ?’’ 

In the first place, the gold standard didn’t 
give us a stable dollar. Foster and Catchings, in 
the Harvard Business Review, say, ‘‘There 
never was a time when the gold basis stabilized 
the purchasing power of money. From 1914 to 
1920, the price level in the United States on a 
gold basis mounted from 100 to 253; then, in 


less than one year it fell, still on a gold basis, 
to 150.’’ 

In the second place, we have abandoned the 
gold standard. Whatever may have been its 
merits—as the above quotation shows, they 
were largely fictitious—they have no place in 
the argument now. It is generally admitted 
that we have enough gold in the country to per- 
mit a price level twice as high as we have now, 
if the gold were permitted to have its natural 
effect. 

Why, then, hasn’t the price level gone up? 
Simply because the Federal Reserve Board, 
without authorization by congress, has decided 
to prevent a rise to that point. Judged by its 
actions, the board has decided that a price level 


of about 40 per cent above pre-war is good for 


the country. To this extent the board, altho 
acting without orders, is acting far more sen- 
sibly than the old board of 1920 that tried to 
restore the price level to pre-war. 

But why should a policy as vital to the peo- 
ple of the United States be settled by the whim 
of a federal board? If we have abandoned the 
gold standard, if we have been forced to es- 
tablish a price level based on. national needs 
and not on the flow of gold, why should not the 
people of the United States thru congress de- 
cide what that price level should be? 

We urge farm activity to support a law in- 
structing the Federal Reserve Board to take 
such steps as are necessary to reach and main- 
tain a price level 70 per cent above pre-war. 
Why should we drift any longer? Why should 
we risk the packing of the board by deflation- 
ists who may carry on the policy abandoned 
when the present administration came into 
power ? 

Labor and business ought to join the farmer 
in this demand. The only opposition comes 
from those men who have made fortunes from 
the manipulation of the money market and who 
look forward to making more fortunes in the 
future in the same way. Are our ‘‘sound imon- 
ey’’ friends willing to urge that we permit 
continued anarchy in our financial system 
merely to let these fellows make a profit? 





AT THE INDIANA STATION 
AFAYETTE, IND.—Last I visited 
the Indiana experiment station for the 


week 


first time in twelve vears. From Chieago to 
Lafayette, in western Indiana, the corn looked 
poorer than any corn I have ever seen in the 
corn belt. Indiana corn this year is easily 10 
bushels to the acre than Towa 
whereas usually the corn of the two 
vields just about the same per acre, 
Director Christie, of the Indiana. station, 
told me about Michikoff wheat, a smooth winter 
wheat which was put out several vears ago by 
the station, but which is now coming into state- 
wide popularity for the first time. Christie 
said that Michikoff even hardier than 
Turkey Red in Indiana, and that it ought to do 
well in Towa. It has an even harder berry than 
Turkey. Experimentally minded wheat farm- 
ers in lowa might try comparisons of Michikoff 
and Tobred, the new smooth wheat from the 
Iowa station which has proved so hardy. 
Wiley, the first man to start ton litter con- 
tests, is at the Indiana station. On the station 
farm this vear he showed me a litter of eleven 
Duroes, which that very day had reached six 
months, and which weighed out at 2,500 
pounds. Another litter of ten Polands had a 
few days to go, but the indications were that 
they would beat 2,600, which is probably a 
record for a litter of ten at six months of age. 
Vestal, who does the same work at Indiana 
as Evvard does at Ames, told me that his big 
experimental problem has been to find out all 
about soybeans for hogs as a substitute for 
tankage. He has found that a mineral mixture 
of ten parts of acid phosphate, ten parts of 
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to hogs. which are fed soybeans instead of tank ' 
age. As an aside, it is interesting to know A 
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than ground limestone in mineral mixtnreg — 
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On the average, when a mineral mixture is fed — be 50 
one pound of tankage. Usually soybean hogs better 
do not gain quite as fast as tankage hogs, byt Baltho | 

beans are just as good as ground beans. Grind. 

ing is necessary only if the beans are more thay 
Doctor Craig and Mr. Hauge are studying ment | 
the effect of the various vitamins on hogs jn third | 
so far as I know. Some things of great inter ing ce 
est to practical hog men have already been digs pound: 
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before they say anything. As I see it, the praee @ get alo 

plenty of high quality green pasture is a prime § Year: 
essential to hog raising. Doctop gcorn © 
house, which gets the sow and her litter on’ cause f 
pasture at the earliest possible moment. He? Ther 
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station was to find out about the corn breeding’ larger 
at some length in a future issue. off unt 
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wood ashes, and one part of salt is a great help : WIL 
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bushels. ® it is 
CORN YIELD IN BUSHELS PER ACRE a tis 

Sept. 1 Aug. 1 10-year Phe 

Forecast, Forecast, Aver., 192% hey ar 

1924 1924 1914-23 Finaf@meal, cc 

ROW etek tae 33.0 33.2 39.4 40.1. Bsponden 
Mlinois 30.7 30.8 34.6 314 Bsome pa 
Missouri 27.7 25.2 27.3 30.0 Kslievin, 
Nebraska ........... 25.4 25.6 27.1 (elon 
KANGas viccccecsiss:.. 24.8 20.6 18.5 apgwork in 
Indiana ............... 25.0 26.8 36.3 38.5 Bhog sho: 
RES ee 25.2 28.1 39.4 110, ret, and 


here be 


The Missouri crop is up to the ten-year ave Baving 
. 5 


age and the Kansas crop is 30 per cent above) ell nov 
the ten-year average. Most of the corn beltithat in 


states, however, are about 20 per cent below, 
the ten-year average. 

The crop for the entire country is given & 
2,512,888,000 bushels, as compared with 3,046, 
000,000 bushels last year. The shortage this® PL 
vear is enough to warrant a price 30 to 40 per 
cent above last year. : A CHI 

If frost holds off until after October 1, and) poli 
if the last half of September is five degree® would le 
warmer than usual, we anticipate a corn Crop tion of a 
of 2,700,000,000 bushels. <A killing frost te or the g 


more em 
tle less t 








middle of September might result in a crop il, is ¢ 
whose feeding value would be no more thal discard. 
2,000,000,000 bushels of sound corn. It is . 

Iowa, relative to her past, is in better pow ophistry 







d@ Pumped 
Be eainst 1 
Mil. Ar 
me ourse, k 
therein I 
trede or 


tion than Indiana and Ohio, but is not so g@ 
as Missouri and Kansas. 














Farmers will not do what their interest requ 
them to do until they have been forced to do 
and that, too, by forces which they are bound to re 


































: . ; ' € coun 
spect. In this as in other things, men are not 
. » » a. . . in men, the 
ing to learn wisdom wntil it is fairly driven Would al 
their heads with a sledge hammer, nature wieldi Bis the : 
the hammer. In short, a man never does his 9@% T vy 
he jo! 


until he is compelled to do it by a power which™ 











De to 
can not resist. None of us do as well as we Ce 0 coll 
do or should do, until we have to do it Une he ake 

: reby 





Henry's Sayings. 
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‘ WILL THE SMALLER HOG CROP OFF- 
" SET THE SMALLER CORN CROP? 


AN IOWA correspondent thinks that the 


mk 
OW. 








iter corn shortage during the next year will not 
res, 4 be so acute as many people think. In the first 


fed 
pal 


Oy 
but paltho it is perhaps ten days later. In the see- 


hole Fond place, he figures that there are eight mil- 
ind- Bion fewer hogs to be fed this year than last 
han year and that this will reduce the corn require- 
3 ment by two hundred million bushels. In the 
ne third place, he has an idea that the thirty-two 
> ; ‘ 

million hogs which will be marketed at the lead- 


place, corn in his community looks somewhat 
hetter than last year from a yield standpoint, 


ions - ; : 

ter. ing central markets, will be sent in about fifty 
dis @ pounds lighter than usual, which will make an- 
ally Bother saving of about one hundred and sixty 
rent quillion bushels. He thus figures that we can 
rac. geet along this year with a crop about three hun- 
that g dred and sixty million bushels less than last 
ime Qyeat- Inasmuch as the predictions are for a 
etop gcorn crop about four hundred million bushels 
hog: less than last year, he doesn’t think there is 
_ « Because for great alarm about corn shortage. 


on , 
He @ There is a lot of truth in our correspondent’s 


analysis. If we get no frost before September 


‘andl 95, it is certain that the corn crop will be a lot 


Jing © larger than most people figure on, altho the 
into @alality is sure to be poor even tho frost holds 
Poff until after the middle of October. We think 

that our correspondent is making too big an 

E, allowance for hogs being sent light to market. 
Fin some sections they may be sent in at a weight 
fifty pounds less than last year, but taking the 
Beorn belt as a whole, we. would be very much 
uber Gsurprised if the reduction under last year was 
uch {more than twenty pounds. We would roughly 


will $estimate, therefore, everything considered, that 
hogs this year will consume about two hundred 
and fifty million bushels less corn than they 
did a ‘year ago. 
{t is probable that farmers will substitute 
Boats and other feeds more extensively for corn 
his year than they have for a number of years. 
1999 mlhey are likely to buy more molasses feed, oil 
Final gmeal, cottonseed meal, ete. While our corre- 
40.1Espondent has probably overstated his case in 
si Bsome particulars, we think that he is right in 
“ believing that from now on we shall gradually 
a7g@ork into a position of a corn surplus and a 
385 mhog shortage. But we have not reached there 
41@yvet, and it is rather doubtful if we will reach 
here before October of 1925, The man who is 
aying plans for several years ahead will do 
ell now to work things around gradually so 
that in 1925 or 1926 he will be laying a little 
more emphasis than usual on his hogs and a lit- 
le less than usual on corn. 
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PUMPING UP THE OLD ONES 
CHICAGO grain trade paper says: ‘‘ Any 
politician who advocates legislation which 
Would lead to government ownership or opera- 
tion of any line or industry, be it the railroads 
or the grain trade thru the MeNary-Haugen 
bill, is dangerous and should be put in the 
discard.’’ 

It is interesting to note that this well-used 
ophistry of last spring’s campaign is being 
Pumped up again for use in this winter’s fight 
against the principles of the MeNary-Haugen 
ill. Anyone who has read the measure, of 
Course, knows that the government corporation 
therein provided would not take over the grain 
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ao th 

oe trele or any part of it. The wheat producers, 

yt Country elevators, the millers, the terminal 
im, the exporters and the commission men 






Would all vo on condueting their business just 
#% they have been doing. 

The job of the government corporation would 
% to collect an excise tax on all grain sold and 
® make an agreement with the exporters 
hereby the exporters would pay not less than 










a prescribed minimum price and would be re- 
imbursed accordingly for their losses on the 
grain sold abroad. 

As a matter of precaution, the bill naturally 
provides that if the exporters or any other 
agency refuses to co-operate with the govern- 
ment, then the government corporation has the 
power to go into the business to the extent nec- 
essary to carry out the provisions of the law. 
But if the exporters play fair (and if they 
don’t, we have a hunch that co-operatives will 
be organized to take their places), then the 
export “orporation would do little more than 
keep a cueck on the work of the different con- 
cerns, would do no actual business itself, and 
would require few employes. 

The purpose of the MeNary-Haugen bill is 
not to put the government into the grain busi- 
ness. It is simply to see to it that the surplus 
sold abroad doesn’t set the price for the bulk 
of the crop that sells at home. It need hardly 
interfere more with the grain trade, whether 
represented by privately owned concerns or by 
co-operatives, than the tariff does with manu- 
facturing concerns, or the immigration laws 
with the labor unions. 

The facts and the logie are on the side of the 
MeNary-Haugen advocates. That is why op- 
ponents of the bill carefully avoid the real issue 
when they discuss the measure. It is a pretty 
difficult job to explain why agriculture should 
not be given the same protection that industry 
and labor demand and get. That is why op- 
ponents of the bill confine themselves to chas- 
ing an imaginary government ownership devil 
around the stump. 





MID-WEST CORN HUSKING CHAM- 
PIONSHIP 


"A T THE time when Wallaces’ Farmer is con- 

dueting the Towa corn husking champion- 
ship this year, other farm papers are conduct- 
ing corn husking championships in their states. 
The Farmer, of St. Paul, will pick the Minne- 
sota champion; the Nebraska Farmer, at Lin- 
coln, will select the Nebraska champion, and 
the Prairie Farmer, at Chicago, will determine 
the Illinois champion. After these four farm 
papers have picked the four champions, the 
final grand championship contest will be held 
somewhere near Des Moines. The papers will 
combine in paying the expenses of the different 
state champions to this grand chempionship. 
Second prize winners in the state contests will 
also be eligible to compete, but their expenses 
will not be paid. 

The grand champion prize is $100. We are 
hoping also that it will be possible to get the 
farm machinery companies to put up minor 
prizes. 

Wallaces’ Farmer sincerely hopes that an 
lowa man will win the grand championship. 
For that reason we want every Iowa reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who knows of a fast husker 
to get him to husk for an hour and twenty min- 
utes and fill out and send in to us one of the 
preliminary entry blanks. If you don’t have 
one of these entry blanks, please write us at 
once. Let’s put forth all the effort possible to 
keep the grand championship in lowa. 





DECEPTION 


“° THERE are a lot of good names on that 

board.’’ This was the comment of many 
farmers when they first saw the list of the 
board of directors of the Grain Marketing Com- 
pany. It surprised them, just as it surprised 
us, to see men of good repute lend their names 
to an organization whose plans were so shadowy 
and whose methods were so doubtful. 

One explanation ef the presence of some 
names on the board is that the names were put 
there without the consent of their owners. The 
name of L. J. Taber, master of the National 
Grange, was there; but Mr. Taber deelared in 


‘sixteen of which made a decided profit. 


a letter written recently: ‘‘“You may haye 
noted in the newspapers the use of my name 
in connection with the big grain merger in Chi- 
cago. I beg to advise that the use of my name 
or the National Grange has been unauthor- 
ized.’’ 

The name of Adam L. Middleton, of Wright © 
county, Iowa, a leader in farmer elevator and 
Farm Bureau affairs, is in that list, but in re- 
sponse to a direct question, Millard Myers, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Grain 
Marketing Company, admitted to a representa- 
tive of Wallaces’ Farmer that Mr. Middleton 
had not accepted the place. f 

We don’t know hew many more names are 
being used without the consent of their owners, 
We give these two instances, however, as a sam- 
ple of the ethical standards that seem to gov- 
ern the promoters of the merger. 





HOW TO BEAT THE DAIRY GAME 


HE man who wants to make money dairy- 
ing when most people are losing should 
do one thing above everything else and that is 
—get a herd of cows which will average above 
6,500 pounds of milk on a winter ration consist- 
ing of 35 pounds of silage, 12 pounds of hay 
and 7 pounds of grain feed. This is the one 
thing which stands out in Bulletin No. 364 of 
the Wisconsin station, published this summer. 
The record is given of 236 dairy herds, only 
The 
unprofitable herds prodiced on the average 
about 5,500 pounds of milk and required dur- 
ing the winter feeding period an average daily 
of about 10 pounds of grain, 40 pounds of sil- 
age and 16 pounds of hay. 

It.is impossible to make a profitable cow 
merely by heavy feeding. These Wisconsin 
cows which produced on the average 5,500 
pounds of milk actually required more feed 
daily than the profitable cows which produced 
on the average above 6,500 pounds, 

With cows which produce milk testing less 
than 3.8 per cent, the object should be to find 
animals which produce four pounds of milk for 
each pound of grain fed. The biggest problem 
of dairying is to find cows which will produce 
large quantities of milk on a ration consisting 
chiefly of silage and hay. Economie dairying 
on the average farm demands.a cow which will 
produce above 6,000 pounds of milk in a year 
on a daily winter ration which does not average 
above ten pounds of grain feed. 

One other thing standing out in this Wiscon- 
sin investigation is that dairying, in order to be 
most profitable, should not be allowed to mo- 
nopolize all the energy on the farm. It seems 
that the most profitable Wisconsin dairy farms 
are those where there are a number of hogs and 
chickens as well as dairy cows, and where there 
is enough grain and hay raised so that fully a 
third of the farm income comes from eash crops 
sold off the farm. Apparently there is almost 
as much need for the Wisconsin farmer to di- 
versify by raising more crops as there is for 
the Dakota farmer to diversify by keeping more 
livestock. 

lowa farmers who have recently started into 
dairying can learn a lot from these Wisconsin 
dairy investigations. The one outstanding 
moral is—‘‘get rid of the heavy eating cow 
which is producing less than 6,000 pounds of 
milk annually,”’ 





The fact of the matter is that the great majority 
of people live up to their means, and the greater 
the income the higher the cost of their living. This 
affects not only the individual family, but the com- 
munity. People want to live in the style of the clasa 
in which they move or to which they belong. The 
most painful suffering is that of the people who 
intellectually and morally belong to a certain class 
or to a certain grade of society, and are not able to 
secure the income to enable them to live in it, This 
is true not only in this country, but in all countries ; 
and sometimes the makeshifts are rather ludicrous, 
—Uncle Henry's Sayings. 

















seed corn this fall will be worth many 

dollars to him next spring. The corn belt 
states have probably never faced a more serious 
seed corn situation than that which confronts 
them this fall. As the now appears 
much corn will be altogether unavailable for 
seed, while that which may be picked for seed 
will be more immature than usual and will de- 
mand special care in curing. In 1915 the corn 
crop was very soft and the supply of seed was 
seanty and uncertain. In that season, however, 
farmers were able to draw on the perfectly 
sound crop of 1914 for seed. This year, how- 
ever, there will be little chance to depend upon 
last year’s crop because of its general imma- 
turity when ecribbed, and farmers will in most 
eases be compelled to secure their seed from the 
1924 crop. 

The careful farmer sets aside two or three 
days every fall for the selection of seed corn at 
which time seed corn picking takes precedence 
over other farm tasks. In a normal season the 
dates for picking seed ears in the corn belt are 
from September 20 to 25. This year with corn 
several weeks late it will pay to delay the time 
of picking somewhat in order to allow the corn 
to mature as far as possible on the stalk. For 
ordinary corn belt conditions Wallaces’ Farmer 
suggests that seed corn week be observed from 
September 26 to October 3. For the northern 
edge of the corn section it will probably be ad- 
visable to start the picking a week earlier than 
these dates. 

Corn Growers Advise Later Date 

Allen Joslin, Ida county, lowa, an experi- 
enced corn grower, emphasizes in a letter to 
Wallaces’ Farmer the necessity for allowing the 
late corn to mature as much as possible under 
field conditions. He says: 

‘‘In a soft corn year like this | would sug- 
gest making October 1 seed corn picking day in- 
stead of the usual period of September 20 to 25, 
unless there are all indications of severe kill- 
ing frost about the usual seed selection time. 
If farmers in lowa and the corn belt set aside 
October 1 this year it will give the soft corn 
more time to mature on the stalks. They 
should select the ripest ears from the earliest 
planted and best matured fields, choosing ears 
on healthy stalks and set at least three feet 
above the ground.”’ 

‘‘Remember that the stalk is the best place 
for the corn to mature and the longer it is on 
the stalk the better, provided the germ is not 
killed by a hard freeze,’’ writes Ralph M. Ains- 
worth, member of an Illinois firm which han- 
dies large amounts of seed corn. 

‘*Do not pick before the 20th of September 
this year in any case and do not delay later 
than October 1,’’ suggests Mr. Ainsworth. ‘‘If 
frost holds off two weeks after the first lot of 
seed is picked, a second lot should be selected, 
since it will be drier and more mature than the 
first. If the first lot is properly dried and 
stored, it will still be worth a lot of money next 
spring. 

Select Best Ears by October 1 

‘*Normally corn is solid and fairly well rip- 
ened, altho not dry, in late September. This 
year much of the corn will not be very solid 
even by October 1. It will pay the farmer, 
however, to select the most solid and mature 
ears that he can find at this time, even tho 
they are hardly out of the glazed dent, or silage, 
siage of growth, 

“Corn which is in the glazed dent stage can 
be selected for seed with a fair degree of safety, 
provided it is given the proper eare,’’ writes J. 
C. Hackleman, of the Illinois College of Agri- 
culture, in referring to the seleetion of seed in 
a soft corn year. ‘‘ When picked about the time 
the corn is ordinarily ready for silage, the seed 
ears should be put where there is a good cireu- 
lation of air and where they will be protected 
from freezes.’’ 

The practical rules for selecting seed corn 


| gen hour the farmer spends in selecting 


season 


MAKING SURE OF SEED CORN FOR 1925}P 


Suggestions for Selecting and Storing Seed in a Soft Corn Year 


this year are the same that apply any season 
and eall for the saving of ears which are me- 
dium size, as well as matured as may be found, 
and preferably carried on a stiff stalk three to 
five feet from the ground. The shank should 
allow the ear to hang downward, but ears 
should not be taken from shanks which point 
the ear directly upward, or which are se weak 
as to allow the ear to hang limply. This year, 
of course, the emphasis is on maturity, and 
careful examination of the ear for solidity and 
ripeness must be made. The condition of the 
stalk and leaves will prove of some value in in- 
dicating the degree of maturity. 

Fred McCulloch, Benton county, Iowa, who 
has had much seed corn experience, suggests 
as an emergency measure for this soft corn sea- 
son the plan of going thru the field and pull- 
ing back the husks on the ripest ears that can 
be found. This hastens the drying of the corn. 
When frost seems imminent these ears can be 
brought in and placed in storage. 


Cart Useful in Picking Seed Corn 


A small cart is most convenient in gathering 
seed corn, There is usually about the farm a 
cart which can be pushed or hitched to one 
horse and used for carrying the corn. Such a 
cart can be readily made from a pair of iron 





ears 


Wire seed corn hangers keep the 
rated, thus providing for a good circu- 
lation of air. 


sepa- 


wheels and a box, using some poles for shafts. 

The choice of a storage place for seed corn is 
of much importanee with relation to the curing 
of the corn without damage from freezing. 
A dry, well-ventilated, even-temperatured room 
makes an ideal place for corn. Seedsmen and 
farmers who handle seed in extensive quantities 
have, of course, special seed houses, but the av- 
erage farmer can find a desirable place, using 
the furnace room, attie, or unused room in the 
house or warm building, 

Experiments at the Wisconsin station show 
the extent to which the winter storage place af- 
feets the germination of corn the following 
spring. Kiln-dried corn and seed stored in a 
furnace room averaged 91 per cent in germina- 
tion. Corn stored in atties and in rooms above 
the kitchens of farm houses germinated from 
54 to 86 per cent. Seed corn stored under 
porches, in granaries, in barns, toolhouses and 
other buildings germinated from 40 to 70 per 
cent. Corn left outdoors thruout the winter 
averaged 30 to 40 per cent in germination. 
These figures show the importance of heat in 
curing and savine seed corn. 

Some of the places in which seed corn should 
not be stored include the following: Barns 


> 


over bins of oats or corn, damp cellars, any. stor 


containing livestock, haymows above livestock, TT 
where in the open, and any damp, illy-vengh 























evel 

lated place. it’s the 
The kind of device used for storing the ; ; just 
corn should provide for a good air circulation ie of 
and protection from rats and mice. Early. vent he 
picked corn which contains a high percentage Bs any | 
of moisture should not be laid flat on boards a bal 


unless artificial heat is used to dry the corp 
quickly. There are on the market a number of 
patent wire hangers which keep the ears sepae 
rate from one another, providing good air ejp 
culation. Convenient home-made 


jlowme: 
showed 
do wel 


frying 
seed 


corm Henn 
hangers may be made from common woyey jiving ir 
wire fencing. The horizontal strands in the way int 
feneing are clipped on either side of the strong and ch: 
perpendicular wire. The cars are then hung inigith a 
pairs on the horizontal strands, while a hook ig Nelson 
made at the top of the center strand, so that if the trac 
may be suspended from the rafters. Considerafiar en 
ble corn may be stored in a small space withighead o 
such hangers. Binder twine hangers are wediiip the h 
on many farms for small quantities of corm Besid 
The ears are placed in the loops formed byMipaye so 


crossing and recrossing two double strands of 
hinder twine. 
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Heat Beneficial in Curing of Seed Corn grounds 

’ ' provide 
Karmers and seedsmen recommend the use of 

; ; and a 7 

heat in handling seed corn picked in doubtfal Sesothir 

seasons like the present. James G. Bailey, of ed this 

MeLean county, [llinois, writes as follows: Retons 





‘* Just as soon as it is time to start the fur 
nace going it is a good idea to hang the corn ig 
the basement where the heat will dry it out, 
Most farmers have a basement sufficiently large 
for storing their own seed. If one can’t pub 
it in the basement, it should be in a room where 
at least a week’s heat can be had. After thé 
moisture content of the corn has been reduced 
to normal it can be stored in any place that ® 
dry and safe from freezing.”’ 

Ventilation is stressed by R. M. Ainsworth 
who says: ‘‘If you gather seed corn early, by 
all means take it into a heated room and leave 
it for at least a week on racks and wire hanga 
ers. All the windows should be raised six inches 
at the bottom and lowered six inches from thé 
top except when it is raining. When corn feel 
fairly dry (20 per cent moisture or less) it eal 
be taken out of the room and hung up until dry 
ing is completed. It is useless to pick corm 
vreen and then hang it up in the barn withoul 
drying by means of heat. If a hard freed 
comes, it will be hurt more than the corn in tg 
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a , ~ the 
field protected hy the husks. parts of 1 
Smokehouse Used by Mr. Field of Agric 

On Henry Field’s farm the seed corm. 
n e \ es s , arm the “ eo | pr: Biarms ha 
taken to the seedhouse, put on hangers, @ This y 


hung up, where it is sheltered from advert 
weather and has plenty of ventilation. Lf go0m 
drying weather prevails artificial heat is mi 
used. Mr. Field has a rather unique plan fo 
handling small amounts of seed. The plan cle 
sists in hanging the seed ears in the smokehouite 
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They are then smoked as would be done WHAM ghools 5 
meat. Smoked corn, according to Mr. Fiel 
keeps better, is freer from disease and 1s 1% 
likely to be damaged by mice, crows @& 
hl ® Taxes 
insects. Br depart 
The one important thing that farmers OUgay dex me 
is v ‘no wee rete t of t) 
to do this year during the few days arowily land val 
October 1 should be the selection of the 06% tar-payi 
matured ears that can be found in their fie y hy 






A warm, well-ventilated place should be 
vided for storing the ears. When picking @ 
farmer should make certain of an ample suppy 
to allow for the elimination of ears which g@% 
minate poorly. A bushel to every three # 
to be planted in 1925 will be none too @ 
seed to save this fall. 

If the farmer knows that his own corn ™% 
not get ripe enough to make satisfactory % 
he should follow a suggestion made by 
Ainsworth and make arrangements to pick sem 
in the more mature field of a neighbor. 
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|PILOT-ROCK PLOWMEN PLOW IN RAIN 


Association Stages Seventeenth Contest With New Features 





any. storm to spoil a community 
enti. event in Cherokee county. If 
4's the Pilot-Rock plowing match, 
it just can’t be spoiled if the num- 
jer of people who attended the 
ivent held near Cherokee last week 
any indication. Th rain halted 
the ball games and caused the 
plowmen some trouble, but they 
showed the folks that they could 
do work of excellence even under 
tying circumstances. 

Henning Nelson, a young farmer 
jving in Pilot township, plowed his 
way into the title of sweepstakes 
and champion plowman of Iowa 
with a two-bottom tractor outfit. 
Nelson defeated fourteen others in 
the tractor class and made a score 
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shead of the eleven who competed 
in the horse-drawn events. 
| Besides plowing, the Cherokee county folks 
have some other things in which they are 
interested, and instead of a county fair with 
, number of paid attractions and a fair 
pounds, they put on their own show and 
provide their own amusement. A calf club 
mda pig club contest give the young folks 
wmething which they ean look forward to, 
and this vear a baby show was staged. So 
‘ axious were the mothers to determine just 
lit Bhow their babies ranked in health that seventy- 
nM Bivo youngsters were brought in for the judges 
Out Bito look at. 
large® Ball games had been planned between local 
PiltBteams, but the weather got the better of that 
‘heréBnart of the entertainment and so the people who 
' THER just wouldn’t stay home came out and partici- 
ce@nated in rolling-pin tossing contests for the 
at Bwomen and hog ealling contests for the men. 
Bdespite the cold downpour, every one had a 
orth, good time and took the weather as a matter of 
\, b¥course. It was their show, and they backed it 
leav@Bito the last minute. 
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TATE and county real estate taxes since 
1920 have absorbed a large proportion of 
~~ the income from rent on farms in various 
parts of the United States says the Department 
of Agriculture. There is reason to believe, in- 
deed, the department says, that taxes on many 
farms have absorbed all the income from rent. 
_ This conclusion is based on a tax study made 
in 26 states for the year 1919, and on the fact 
that sinee that year taxes have generally in- 
teased while rents have been reduced. Local 
tither than state taxes are held responsible for 
the greater part of the burden. In most coun- 
tits property taxes are levied chiefly to support 
thools and public highways. 














The Method of Computation 






Taxes are compared with cash rents by the 
partment because cash rents are the best in- 
Xof the earning power of farm real estate. 
d values alone are not reliable indexes of 
li-paying ability because they are based not 
Y On present earning power but on antici- 
Dated increases in earnings. Current farm land 
fitnings, in fact, are usually the basis for only 
#small part of the farm land valuation. On the 
ams in this study the rent in most cases ac- 
folinted for less than half the census valuation. 
Ne rest of the valuation was attributable to 
ther factors, chief of which was probably the 
pectation of increased future earnings. 
Tesent taxing methods which take land val- 
100s without considering farm earnings as 
# Dasis, are objectionable, says the department. 
Md values include »anticipations of future 




















war enough perfect to pace lh EEE - 


Clyde Pasley, Winner of Sulky Plow Class 








This year’s match was held on the Tom 
Patterson farm, five miles southwest of Chero- 
kee. Milo Clow, the tenant, had arranged the 
yards so that the exhibitors could place their 
tents about the place, and the trees in the 
yard made an ideal background for the lo- 
cation. Nearby was a fine oat stubble field 
which was used for the plowmen to try their 
skill. 

Promptly at nine o’elock on Wednesday, 
eleven plowmen started off to show the folks 
what they could do. Each plowman, under 
the rules, was allowed two men to help him 
get started. Lands were staked out and the 
first furrow run across with the assistance of 
the helpers, but after that the plowman had 
to go it alone. In the horse-drawn plowing, 
each contestant in the sulky class had to com- 
plete a half-acre of plowing in three and one- 
half hours. In the gang plow classes, three- 
quarters of an acre was to be plowed, while 
the tractor plowmen had to turn over an acre 
of ground. 





For several years Wallaces’ Farmer has 
urged that taxes on farm land be based, 
not on a fictitious valuation derived from 
a few sales, but on earning power. The 
Iowa assembly last year incorporated this 
suggestion in the new code. In this article 
the investigators of the Department of Ag- 
riculture show the injustice of the old sys- 
tem and recommend that the earning pow- 
er of land be the major consideration in 
valuing farm property for taxation. 











earnings which may never be realized. These, 
in any case, add nothing to the farmer’s present 
ability to pay taxes. Annual income is usually 
the only source from which taxes can be paid. 
As average cash rents are the best index of the 
earning power of farm real estate, the truest 
measure of the tax burden of the farmer is the 
ratio between average taxes and cash rents. 

The following shows what part of the net cash 
rent from the farms studied by the department 
had to be paid out in taxes in 1919: 

Delaware county, New York, 30.9 per cent; 
Chester county, Pennsylvania, 65.6; Franklin 
county, Ohio, 22.4; Tipton county, Indiana, 15; 
Macoupin county, Illinois, 18.2; Lenawee coun. 
ty, Michigan, 38; Dane county, Wisconsin, 
39.6: McLeod county, Minnesota, 24.4; Moody 
county, South Dakota, 16.2; Story county, 
lowa, 18.8; Wayne county, Nebraska, 11.7; But- 
ler county, Kansas, 23.7; Southampton county, 
Virginia, 5.6; Halifax county, North Carolina, 


Roce nes 


at Pilot-Rock Plowing Match 


Despite the showers that contin- 
ued Wednesday morning, Ted 
Wearthman, a winner of the 1922 
“class, and who was second in 1923, 
captured first honors in the gang 
plow class. Wearthman had a score 
of 88 out of a possible 100. Ralph 
Escue scored 89 points in the con- 
test, but was penalized 2.5 points 
by the judges because his helpers 
during the second round went be- 
hind him and covered some trash. 
As a result, he was given second 
place. Anton Henke, who won last 
vear’s gang plow class, was third, 
and Clifford Chapman was fourth. 
This was the most popular horse 
drawn class, with five entries, 

In the sulky plow contest, Clyde 
Pasley repeated his performance of 
last year, winning with a score of 
86 points. Jim Mundy took second 
place, with 84 points to his credit, 
and Joe Wearthman was given third place with 
82.5 points. 

In a boys’ class for entrants under 18 years 
Jacob Mundy defeated Tom Dewar by half a 
point, scoring 80. Both used sulky plows. 

Thursday morning the tractors performed. 
It was raining,.but that did not keep the folks 
away. Umbrellas and raincoats were produced 
and the spectators stayed till the downpour 
stopped the tractors. However, practically all 
the contestants finished and the judges went 
to work. In this class, which was the popular 
class this year, fifteen plowmen started off to 
plow. The two-bottom class was the most pop- 
ular, and nine contestants attempted to drive 
their light tractors to win the silver eup of- 
fered by the John Deere Plow Company. 

Henning Nelson, a Pilot township farmer, 
showed the class of this group and seored 91.5 
points. Nelson was the best plowman of the 
two days’ competition, and was awarded the 
sweepstakes honors at the close of the meeting. 
He was awarded 21 out (Concluded on page 8) 












FARM TAXES EAT UP EARNING POWER 


Basing Taxation on Theoretical Land Values Is Unjust to Farmers 






6.3; Bleckley county, Georgia, 7.5; Montgom- 
ery county, Alabama, 7.1; Tunica county, Mis- 
sissippi, 11.3; Rutherford county, Tennessee, 
7.6; St. Francis county, Arkansas, 10.4; Payne 
county, Oklahoma, 29.2; Delta county, Colo- 
rado, 24; Salt Lake county, Utah, 28.7; Ada 
county, Idaho, 28.4; Washington county, Ore- 
gon, 37.8; Sacramento county, California, 13.9; 
Maricopa county, Arizona, 9.8 per cent. 


Burden Today Heavier Than Ever 


It is pointed out that 1919 was a favorable 
year for agriculture. Since then farm earnings 
have declined, but farm commodity prices and 
the land valuations on which taxes are based 
have not declined proportionately. Taxes are 
levied without particular reference to land in- 
come. As a result, the tax burden today is heav- 
ier than ever. A recent survey of more than 
100 farms of Indiana showed that the ratio of 
taxes to rents increased almost threefold from 
1919 to 1923. 

Valuations for tax purposes of property oth- 
er than real estate are usually based primarily 
on annual earnings. Farm real estate taxes 
which are not related to annual earnings, there- 
fore, put the farmer at a distinct disadvantage. 
Moreover, it was found that in ten counties 
where taxes on farm property were compared 
with taxes on urban property, the assessed val- 
uation of urban real estate was less than the 
capitalized annual income from that property, 
whereas in eight of the same counties farm rea) 
estate was assessed at a higher rate than the 
capitalized annual income. 
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Pilot-Rock Plowmen Plow in Rain 
(Continued from page 7) 


of 25 points on his skill in back fur- 
rowing, 21.75 out of 25 on the confor- 


e 


mation of the furrows, 22.5 points out 
of 25 on straightness of furrows, 8.5 
points out of 10 on neatness of plow- 
ing, and 14.5 points out of 15 on the 
way in which he covered the trash. 
Second place in this contest went to 
Chester McTasney, who scored 91 
points; third place to Victor Carlson, 
90.5 points, and fourth to Donald 
Graham, who scored 90 points. While 
Graham did not win first in this class 
he afterwards came back when he was 
awarded the title of the handsomest 
plowman in the field. 

In the gang plow class for tractors, 
pulling three bottoms, Guy Jones was 
first with 87 points, Ray Ashbaugh 
second with 85 points, Harry Peterman 
third with 83.5 points and Earl Clark 
fourth with 82.5 points. The winner 
of the three bottom plow contest last 
year was the champion plowman. 

In the boys’ class, Jacob Mundy, 
who won the same contest 
horse-drawn plow the day before, re- 
peated his winning and defeated How- 
ard Clow. Mundy scored 88 points and 
Clow 86.5 points. 

At a similar contest held a few days 
before in Grand Meadow township, a 
horse drawn outfit hitched to 2 gang 
plow and driven by Ralph Hillier, won 
the honors. Hillier scored 90 points 
and defeated eighteen other plowmen. 
The Grand Meadow match is a small- 
er one than the Pilot-Rock affair and 
has only been organized a few years, 
but this year they staged a creditable 


match. Several of the winners in the 
Grand Meadow contest competed in 
the Pilot-Rock matches and the two 


matches promise to develop some real 
competition in plowing in future years. 

Originally the plowing match, which 
was started by some residents of Cher- 
okee county who had migrated from 
Illinois, where they had competed in 
similar contests, was purely a plowing 
contest. However, with the coming of 
the calf club work and the big interest 
in livestock, an additional feature was 
added. Each year the boys’ and girls’ 
ealf and pig clubs of the county hold 
their annual exhibition in connection 
with the match, This year a new- 
comer in the club work, Wendell Nord- 
strom of Aurelia, Diamond township, 
took first honors from a field of nine- 
teen. Young Nordstrom fed a pure- 
bred Angus-calf and made it gain 2.6 
pounds per day for the feeding period 
between January 1 and September 1. 
The winner weighed 1,060 pounds. 

Second place went to Nobel Freder- 
ickson, on another Angus, and third 
to Dale Powell. Powell won the con- 
test staged at Grand Meadow earlier 
in the week, and he fed an Angus, too, 

Several of the calf club members, 
including twelve-year-old Johnnie Daw- 
son, winner of the contest for the two 
previous vears, had hard luck with 
their calves. The Dawson calf died 
shortly after he selected it, and he had 
to get another, and altho he fed it 
faithfully he was not in the money. 

Ball games which had been sched- 
uied between teams of girls from Pilot- 
Rock and Marcus were called off the 
last day. However, a team of girls 
from. Grand Meadow won from Pilot- 
Rock the first day and furnished con- 
siderable amusement for the crowd on 
the slippery diamond. 

The ladies of the plowing match as- 
sociation served meals to the crowd, 
and, due to the damp weather, hot cof- 
fee was at a premium. It is from the 
proceeds of this stand that part of the 
expenses is met, and it the only 
concession on the grounds that can 
charge for its wares. Rain insurance 
helped the officials the last day, and 
they believed they would break even 
on their expenses. 

Cherokee county is one of the few 
sections in the United States that pro- 
motes such a contest, and with two 
matches being held in its boundaries 
much good plowing results. Each 
plowman practices at home much 


is 


as 


with a} 








as possible before the match and it 
is easy to see the result of the desire 
to accomplish accurate work. 

Not only does the county emphasize 
plowing, but it is eager to promote 
better agriculture, as it concerns the 
home, and many of the folks who came 
from the surrounding country were 
surprised to see the county motor am- 
bulance, which was at the match so 
people could see how country folks 
are taken to a hospital if occasion re- 
quires it. Cherokee is one of the few 
counties in the state that has recog- 
nized this need and has provided a 
suitable conveyance. 

A check of visiting automobiles 
showed that twenty-one counties and 
eight different states were represent- 
ed. The weather was bad, but the 
match was fine, 





The Southern Iowa Fair 


A well-balanced 
livestock featured 
Fair, at Oskaloosa, 
13. Cold rainy weather 
with the attendance, and the 
age this year was less than the 
deserved. 

Three herds of Shorthorns compet- 
ed. Most of the ribbons went to Joseph 
Miller’s Sons, Granger, Mo., and Hague 
& Girton, Fairfield, lowa, Miller’s 
Sons won both bull championships, 
taking senior championship with their 
aged bull, Pride of Albion, and junior 


show of excellent 
the Southern Iowa 
September 8 to 
interfered 
patron- 
fair 


and grand champion with Oakdale 
Stanmore, the 1924 Iowa State Fair 
champion. Hague & Girton won se- 


nior and grand champion female with 
Oakdale Augusta 14th, two-year-old 
winner. The same firm took junior 
champion female. 

The Holstein exhibitors were as fol- 


lows: W. C. Wharton & Daughter, 
Rose Hill, Iowa; Mt. Pleasant State 
Hospital, Mt. Pleasant, lowa; W. B. 


Iowa, and George Bens- 
ler, Delta, Iowa, Wharton had grand 
champion bull and the Mt. Pleasant 
Hospital grand champion cow. Wil- 
liam Bradley, Centerville, lowa, won 
all grand championships in the Guern- 
sey classes. He had competition from 
L. L. Lochridge, Given, Iowa. Harry 
Stein, Fort Madison, Iowa, won all the 
Jersey championships. A. F. Deck & 
Son, Oskaloosa, took several firsts 
and other ribbons. 

Three herds of Herefords competed. 
All female championships went to the 
herd of A, J. A. Alexander, of Ken- 
tucky. B. H. Bishop & Son, State Cen- 
ter, lowa, took senior and grand cham- 
pion bull, and junior champion was 
won by C. A. Meyer & Sons, Bellevue, 
Iowa. 

Hogs of all breeds were present in 
good numbers. Thompson & Son, of 
Newton, Iowa, won the Poland China 
boar grand championship on a spring 
pig, while a spring gilt shown by Jar- 
vis Farms, of Oskaloosa, won grand 
champion sow. I. M. Reed, of Oska- 
loosa, had senior champion boar and 
Hudson & Sons, of Montezuma, had 
senior champion sow. 

E. G. Perry, St. Anthony, Iowa, won 
senior champion Duroc Jersey boar 
and senior and grand champion Duroc 
sow. Pence & Drew, Sigourney, Iowa, 
showed the junior and grand champion 
boar and F, L. Williams, New Sharon, 
Iowa, took the junior sow champion- 
ship. In the Hampshires, R, L. Pem- 
berton, Legrand, Iowa, won all cham- 
pionships except senior champion boar 
which went to Victor & Stovall, Lacey, 
Iowa. 

Tamworths made a good show. A. 
E. Augustine, of Rose Hill, won both 
genior and grand championships, and 
Snyder & Snyder, of Oskaloosa, won 
both junior championships. G. R. Gil- 
bert, Prairie City, Iowa, took all cham- 
pionships in Chester Whites. Ribbons 
were well distributed in the Spotted 
Poland show. McClune & Putnam, 
Oskaloosa, won senior and _ grand 
champion boar. Blanke Bros., Taintor, 
had senior champion sow, while I. C. 
Lister, Pulaski, won both junior cham- 
pionships and grand champion sow. 


Harris, Delta, 
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pPHAT fully 70 per cent of the school 
|} taxes in Illinois is paid by farmers 
_js the information disclosed by a re- 
port covering an all-summer survey of 
the Illinois farmers’ educational prob- 


‘Jems, made by the Titinois Agricultural 
Association, in co-operation with the 
[iinois Educational Commission which 
"was created by the Illinois legislature 
9 go over the entire school situation, 
‘make investigations, formulate recom- 
@ pendations, and report its findings to 
fhe next meeting of the general as- 
pgembly, 
' The report, which draws this partic- 
‘yar information from the books of 
‘qunty clerks in 35 counties, further 
shows that altho Illinois farmers pay 
' per cent of the community and 
jownship school taxes, they furnish 
put 40 per cent of the high school pu- 
pils. The 35 counties where investiga- 
tions were made represent fully one- 
® halt of the community and township 
high schools in the state. 

Out of the 100 school districts re- 
ported upon, three districts showed 
that city people paid more than their 
[proportionate share of the taxes, Only 
three showed urban and country folks 
paying equally. In the 94 remaining 
‘districts, the farmers paid much more 
than their share, as is indicated by 
the 70 per cent average for the 100 

@ iistricts reported upon. Further in- 
formation will be available when data 
are summarized on another 100 school 
districts investigated this summer, al- 
tho the first 100 are taken as repre- 
sentative of the entire state. 

Thru the school census and the ele- 
mentary enrollment tn the school dis- 
tricts investigated, it was found that 
ethe number of pupils to whom high 
school privileges are available is al- 
‘Most equally divided between urban 
and rural populations. 


Conducting the Investigation 


The Illinois Agricultural Association 
thru its educational committee, con- 
fisting of J. L. Whisnand, Charleston, 
ethairman; A. C. Everingham, Hutson- 
ville, and E. W. Rusk, Carlinville, un- 
‘dertook to determine where and how 
the farmer stands in the school ques- 


Ten thousand questionnaires were 
§ Mailed to Illinois Farm Bureau mem- 
bers in 94 counties of the state, by 


{me Dr. G. W. Willett, superintendent of 


the Lyons county high school, at La 
Grange, Nlinois, who was employed to 
Manage the investigation in connec- 
tion with certain research work of his 
atthe University of Michigan. In ad- 
Altion, a University of Chicago stu- 
Ment in education, C. B. Althaus, was 
“gaged to investigate personally the 
farmer's angle by visiting as many 
fhool districts as possible during the 
Mmmer. 

He investigated nearly 200 school 
‘Wstricts in 35 counties, ranging from 
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Pulaski in the south to the Wisconsin 
fhe on the north. With his personal 
Avestigations plus a high percentage 
returns from the 10,000 queries to 

ers furnishing authentic data, the 










b. Bis Mport is given high praise by W. W. 
7m “¥ton, chairman of the Illinois Edu- 
Tm Mional Commission, as being the 
1 Rost complete and obviously valuable 
1 ation ever obtained on the IIli- 

Ise] Nols educational situation. 

1 2 summarizing the information re- 
‘ “Wealed by the questionnaires sent to 
i= ,.*rs, Doctor Willett set down the 
* Adllowing points: 













tu, Universal interest is being ex- 
mbited by Illinois farmers in their 
‘*hheational problems. 

d Practically all farmers who an- 
the questionnaires intend to 
pend their children to high school. 

‘a 2 majority of farmers are op- 
© consolidated schools under 
Misting conditions, 


Illinois Finds Farmers Pay More Than Their Share 











4, A majority favor the continua- 
tion of the one-room school. 

One: phase of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association investigation dealt 
with the quality and training of the 
rural school teacher, Taking the 70 
questionnaire replies received from ru- 
ral school teachers in Whiteside coun- 
ty, Illinois, it was found that 66 of 
the 70 reporting were high school 
graduates, about one-third had never 
attended a country school, two-thirds 
preferred to teach in the city or town 
schools, 17 were teaching for their 
first year, and 47 were teaching for 
their first year at their present school. 





How Many Pounds of Beef From 
an Acre of Silage 


An fowa correspondent writes: 

“About how many tons of silage will 
an acre of 80-bushel corn make? How 
much beef can be gotten from a ton 
of such silage supplemented with two 
or three pounds of oil meal per steer 
daily as well as a little alfalfa hay?” 

There have been a few experiments 
feeding steers an average daily ration 
of forty-five pounds of silage, two 
pounds of oil meal and two pounds of 
alfalfa hay. In those cases where the 
steers have been fairly thin to begin 
with, the average daily gain was 
around two pounds, and it has re 
quired, to make 100 pounds of gain, 
about 2,250 pounds of silage, 100 
pounds of oil meal and 100 pounds of 
alfalfa hay. 

We would ordinarily expect an acre 
of 80-bushel corn to produce about 11 
tons of silage of a type which is con- 
siderably richer in corn than average 
silage. The silage from such an acre 
should produce at least 1,000 pounds 
of beef when fed in the manner sug- 
gested in the foregoing. 

The bulk of the experiments indi- 
cate that silage has even greater abil- 
ity in the production of beef than it 
has in the production of milk. An 
acre of good silage corn should pro- 
duce three times as much beef as an 
acre of pasture. 





Agricultural Economics at 
Illinois 


Dr. Charles L. Stewart, associate 
economist of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has been chosen 
to take charge of.the agricultural eco- 
nomics program at the University of 
Illinois, This program calls for ex- 
tensive instruction and research work, 
Assisting Dr. Stewart will be Dr, L. J. 
Norton, formerly of Cornell Univer- 
sity, and Dr. Paul A. Eke, formerly of 
the University of Wisconsin. 

These three men will conduct re 
search work on agricultural economics 
problems for Illinois farmers. Co-op- 
erating with them will be Prof, Ivan 
Wright, also formerly of Cornell Uni- 
versity, who is making a special study 
of credit rating the farmer. 

The University of Illinois now offers 
twenty-five courses which deal in one 
phase or another with agricultural eco- 
nomics. A great majority of these 
courses are given by the College of 
Commerce, others by the College of 
Agriculture, and one or two by the 
College of Liberal Arts and Sciences. 
Added importance is being given this 
work because of the belief, as Dean 
Herbert W. Mumford, of the College of 
Agriculture puts it, “that just as dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years the phys- 
ical sciences have been of very great 
service in stimulating more intelligent 
agricultural production, so in the next 
twenty-five years economics will serve 
agriculture by indicating in what dl- 
rections lie more profitable produc- 
tion and the more efficient distribu- 
tion of agricultural products.” 
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Where lead 


is a shield for steel 


TREAKS of red stand out against the sky. 
Tiny figures suspended in midair cover the 
steel cables of the bridge with red-lead. 

From the time the bridge is built, rust seeks to 
destroy it. Lead is the shield that protects the steel 
cables, girders, and beams from rust and prevents 
the bridge from becoming a death-trap. It keeps 
the bridge strong today, strong tomorrow, and for 


years to come. 


Nearly twenty million pounds 
of red-lead are applied to metal 
every year in this country. Yet 
this is not enough. Rust still de- 
stroys millions of tons of steel. 
Between 1860 and 1920 the world’s 
output of iron and steel was about 
1,860,000,000 tons. Of this total 
it was estimated that 660,000,000 
tons were wasted through rusting 
in use. Just as unpainted farm 
houses decay and crumble, so 
iron and steel, unprotected by 
paint, rust, and are soon ready 
for the scrap-heap. 


Where red-lead saves metal 


On the farm red-lead is an impor- 
tant factor in prolonging the use- 

















This painter is risking his life to give the 
steel cables of the Brooklyn Bridge paint 
protection. He is putting on red-lead, the 
strongest shield that steel can have against 
rust. 


fulness of machinery and tools. 
Unpainted metal is an easy vic- 
tim for rust. It is rust that causes 
many a farmer to spend money 
for repairs which could have been 
avoided by the timely applica- 
tion of red-lead paint. 

Red-lead is necessary wherever 
iron and steel are. Railroads, gas 
and water companies and ship 
owners use red-lead constantly. 
They have found from experi- 
ence that red-lead protec- 
tion lowers the cost of 
maintaining iron and 
steel structures. 


Red-lead keeps rust 
from attacking metal 





pre 


and exterior ornamental work of all 
kinds, It covers machinery, trucks, 
iron pipes, and metal equipment. 

Red-lead has been used for 
generations as the standard pro- 
tective covering formetal. Mixed 
with pure linseed oil, pure red- 
lead makes a paint that dries to 
a hard, tough layer and clings 
tightly to the surface. It is in- 
soluble in water. 

Red-lead should be and is usu- 
ally used next to the metal in its 
natural orange-red color. It is 
tinted to dark colors for finishing 
coats for the sake of appearance 
or for inspection purposes. 


A hundred pages of paint facts 


If you want to know how to save 
the surface of metal, wood, or 
masonry on your farm with paint, 
write for our “Handy Book on 
Painting.” This book is filled 
with essential paint facts and 
formulas and will be sent free at 
your request. 


Producers of lead products 


Dutch Boy red-lead is the name 
of the pure red-lead made and 
sold by National Lead Company. 
On every keg of Dutch Boy red- 
lead is reproduced the picture of 
the Dutch Boy Painter shown be- 
low. This trade-mark guarantees 
a product of the highest quality. 

Dutch Boy products also in- 
clude white-lead, linseed oil, flat- 
ting oil, babbitt metals and solder. 

National Lead Company also 
makes lead products for practi- 
cally every purpose to which lead 
can be put in art, industry, and 
daily life. If you want informa- 
tion regarding. any particular use 
of lead, write to us. 


NATIONAL 
LEAD COMPANY) 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 181 
State Street; Buffalo, 116 Oak Street; 
Chicago, 900 West 18th Street; Cincin- 
nati, 659 Freeman Avenue; C 

820 West Superior Avenue; St. Louis, 
722 Chestnut Street; San Francisco, 485 








roofs, steam radiators, 
registers, pipes, fire es- 
capes, fences, iron gates 


California Street; Pittsburgh, National 

Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 

Avenue; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis! 
& Bros. Co,, 487 Chestnut Street. 
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Service Bureau 





The Service Bureau fs conducted for the holders of 
wWailaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 

a are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
yeuewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 


| ¢his department are answered promptly by letter. 


Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tidcate number. 














Knitting Machine Company Broke 
Many Service Bureau members will 
be interested in knowing that the 
Home Profits Hosiery Company, that 
sold knitting machines to folks and 
assured them of wonderful returns if 


| they would make knitted socks, are 


in the hands of a receiver. So small 
are the assets of the company, we are 
advised, it is useless for creditors to 
file claims. 

This company was one of the many 
which sell machines on unusual claims 
as to the amount of money that can 
he made in home work, but refused to 
return money if the machine was not 
entirely up to the expectations of the 
purchaser. 

Please remember that if you buy a 
knitting machine it is your property, 
and if you will note, the contracts say 
yery little about refunding the orig- 
inal purchase price. One company, 
the Auto Knitter Company, has a re- 
purchase plan, and if you are fortu- 
nate enough to convince the officials 
of the company you should have a re- 
fund, there is a® possibility that about 
half. of the original purchase price 
can be recovered. 

Another company guarantees a re- 
fund provided you can prove you are 
unable to operate the machine, but you 
generally have to admit you are a 
subject for a feeble-minded institution 
before they will consider a refund. 

Wallaces’ Farmer can not recom- 
mend these work-at-home schemes, for 
our experience shows that more hard- 
up folks get stung on these machines 
than on any other plan. Quite true, a 
few geniuses make a living with them, 
but a greater per cent lose. Because 
of the uncertainty of the transaction, 
it's a good place to be cautious, and 
investigate before you invest. 





Semi-Dry Battery Company 
Departs 


A Service Bureau) member _pur- 
chased a Semi-Dry battery from the 
Union Semi-Dry Battery Company, 
formerly of Des Moines, but later of 
Chicago. He was given a guarantee 
Which asserted that the battery was 
beyond question as to its efficiency, 
and to back it up the company stated 
they would keep it working satisfac- 
torily for three years. 

But the battery didn’t work, and our 
member wrote the Chicago office and 
they asked him to send the battery 
in for inspection. Then he heard noth- 
ing further, and asked us to help him 
fet his battery back. All we got was 
4 returned letter with a notation by 
Postal officials that the company had 
“Moved and left no address.” 

A guarantee is no good if the people 
behind it are not reliable, and it’s a 
800d plan to find out in advance what 
backing a firm has before you invest 
With them, Maybe a good, reliable bat- 
tery costs a little more in the begin- 
ting, but there is a satisfaction in 
knowing that you have a product that 
the manufacturers are willing to 

ck up. 


The Federal Farm Loan Plan 


A Jefferson county farmer writes to 
ond where he can get information that 
Will fully describe the method and plan 
of the federal farm loan system that is 
Wed by farmers, 

“te University of Illinois published 
the -comgh recently which we believe is 
the ¢ t description of the operation of 
hag loan system and any farmer 
™ ested should write the agricul- 
al editor, University of Illinois, Ur- 

a, for Circular No. 259. 
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All prices f.0.b. Buick Factories 
Government Tax to be adde 
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Low Pressure Tires 





Third Member Drive 


One-piece Full Ventilating Windshield 
( On all Closed Models ) 


Cantilever Rear Springs 
Double Bearing Steering Gear 
Buick Velvet Action Instantaneous Clutch 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


“EVERY Buick Model 


embodies these fund- 
_amental Buick features 
6-Cylinder Buick Valve-in-Head Engine 


Buzrck, Four-Wheel Brakes 
Complete Automatic Engine Lubrication 





andard Sixes 


Open Models 















Country Club Special 
4-pase.Coupe. . . . - 2125 
7-pass. Limousine ° 

FowaCer. ..« « 


Enclosed Open Models 


2-pass. Roadster . . .« 

5-pass. Touring a? 

7-pass. Touring ° 
All prices f.0.b. Buick Factories 
Government Tax to be added 





Troubles. All hogs, sick or well, need: 


4 4 4 
Semi-Solid Buttermilk 
to keep them healthy, thrifty and profitable. It can be 
fed ina very dilute form with excellent results—costs less than 
one cent a gallon. Walter L. Nash, Xenia, Ohio. writes: “Several 
of my fall pigs had died from Necrotic Enteritis. Since I 
commenced feeding Semi-Solid I have not lost another pig.” 

Be safe. Get some Sems-Solid today 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. 
4750 Sheridan Road 


Even hogs on pasture are subject to 
orms, Necrotic Enteritis and Stomach 


Dept. 860 Chicago, Illinois J 





$1 ere 


2 Roll 


Capacity 
-P, required 


4 Roll 


Huskers sess on 


ADAMS Co., 


il Muasker 
Circular free. 


CORN 
$298 


Marysville, Ohio 





Master Sixes 


2-pass. Roadster. . . $1150 
5-pass. Touring . . - 1175 
Closed Models Open Models 
— “oerere 1475 2-pass, Roadster . . $1365 
5-pass Sedan ta ae Te 5-pass, Touring . 1395 
PF ony Cou °° 1865 7pass. Touring . .« 1625 
2 * Do Sle Service 3-pass. Sport Roadster 1750 
"Geen 1375 4-pass. Sport Touring 1800 
Enclosed Open Models Closed Models 
(With Heaters) 5-pass.Sedan . . . $2228 
2-pass. Roadster . . $1190 7-pass.Sedan . . . . . 2423 
5-pass. Touring . . 1250 §-pass. Brougham Sedan. . 350 
3-pass. 2075 


(With Heaters) 

$1400 
1475 

1700 









MEYER 
ELEVATOR 


Runs Fasiest—Lasts Longest. 
aves all the Grain. Kotler 
hain has 16000 lbs. 

strain. Noshort turns. Drive 

shaft runs in Self Oiled Bear- 

ings. Elevates Wheat, Vata, 

Kar Corn— bushels in 

three minutes. 

SOLD ON POSITIVE 
GUARANTEE. 


SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Large Catalog showing 8 styles, also Crib Plans 
which save you money free. Write for it today 


THE MEYER MFG. CO. gox 1509 MonTou, liu. 
























ACME HAY & MILL FEED CO. 


We handle all kinds of 


Hay and Feed 


Carioad lots and less at lowest 
prices—Ask for our price list. 


223 Pearl St., Sioux City, lowa 
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Try one 
Kelly Commercial Cord 
on your Car or truck 


So far as we know, there never 
has been built another pneumatic tire 
with the wearing qualities of the 
Kelly Commercial Cord. 


First developed to meet the need 
for a dependable truck tire, it gave 
such amazing service that people 
who were using it demanded it in 
passenger sizes, too. 


It is now made in sizes from 
30 x 34 to 40 x 8 and in every size 
you will find the extra strong side- 
walls, the tough, massive tread and 
the reinforced shoulders that have 
placed the Commercial Cord in a 
class by itself. 


Whether your driving is done over 
good roads or bad, if you want a sturdy, 
rugged tire that will outwear any tire 
you have ever used, try one Kelly Com- 
mercial Cord on our recommendation. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 


250 West 57th St. New York 





FIX UP THE BUILDINGS } 


Some Suggestions on Getting Ready for Winter 


mn that the rush of the year’s 
work is about over, every farmer 
should take an evening or two to con- 
sider his farm buildings and equipment 
carefully, to see what can be done to 
get them in the best possible shape 
for a hard cold winter. A few hours 
spent in such planning, added to an 
occasional quarter or half day’s labor, 
with a very few dollars for material, 
will make a wonderful difference in 
the cost of operating the farm thru 
the winter, saving in further deprecia- 
tion of equipment, in fuel and feed re- 
quired, in hard and disagreeable labor, 
in exposure and sickness, and so on. 
The important thing now is to make a 
list of the things which should be 
done, so that they can be worked out 
as time and opportunity permit. 


Roofing Repairs Come First 


Probably the first thing to be con- 
sidered is the matter of roofing re- 
pairs. Nothing so quickly ruins a 
building and its contents as a leaky 
roof, allowing the fall rains to come 
in and ruin ceilings, walls and floors, 
and, in the case of barns, to spoil the 
pay and feed which have been put in 
at a heavy cost. If the roof is in poor 
shape it is probably the best and 
cheapest plan to put on a new one, 
saving what is good of the old roof 
and piling the rest under shelter for 
kindling. Each one must be his own 
judge as to what will be the best ma- 
terial under his conditions, but it is 
well when making a selection. not to 
lose sight of the fact that the labor 
of putting on a roof is a large part of 
the total cost and that a long life roof 
often can be put on with less labor 
than a cheaper one. Also that a roof 
with a long life may cost twice as 
much as a*cheaper roof and still cost 
less per year than the cheap roof. 

Where the roof has developed only 
an occasional leak, it can very often 
be repaired so as to give several years’ 
more use. Leaks can be most easily 
located by having one person go in- 
side the attic or mow on a bright, 
sunshiny day, while another one gets 
on top of the roof. Usually most leaks 
will show either a glimmer of light or 


a stain on the lower side. Then, by 
sticking a broom-straw or small wire 
thru or by tapping on the roof, the 


man on top can mark the location of 
the leak by making a chalk cross-mark 
with the intersection directly over the 
hole. In doing this, especial attention 
should be given to the valleys and the 
roof along each side of them. After all 
leaks and suspicious places are prop- 
erly marked they can be repaired by 
pulling out the broken or split shin- 
gles and putting in good ones which 
have heen saved from a roof torn off. 
Old shingles in good condition are 
really better than new shingles as 
they will last as long as the rest of 
the roof and do not show up so plain- 
ly that the roof has been patched. 


Repairing Composition Roofs 

Leaks in composition roofing can 
easily be patched by cutting a piece 
of roofing large enough to cover the 
defective spot, coating it with roofing 
cement, and then pressing it down 
firmly on the leaky spot, this method 
barely showing that a patch has been 
applied. Another effective method is 
to spread some heavy roofing cement 
or mastic over the leak and cover this 
with a piece of roofing or even of 
heavy cloth. This method can be used 
on almost any kind of roof, if the 
patches are not objected to on account 
of the appearance, 

Another thing which should be con- 
sidered is the matter of repainting. 
While it may perhaps be too late in 
the season for much outside painting, 
still it may be advisable to touch up 
spots which show special need of it 
and certainly all new lumber should 
have a priming coat to protect it dur- 
ing the winter. However, there are 





































many places inside which should he 


painted before going into the winter. 
One thing which should be done, how. 
ever, is to go over the inside of the 
poultry and hog houses with a gooq’ 
coat of whitewash. This will not only 
make them more sanitary and help to 
keep down lice and mites, but will aiq 
materially in diffusing and distribut. 
ing the sunlight that enters during the 


winter and spring, and the added light — 


will make the buildings much more 


satisfactory to work In during the dark — 


wintry days. 

All exposed ~windows and doors of 
the home should be provided 
either good storm sash or with weath. 
er strips. While storm windows and 


doors cost several dollars for equip. 
ping a house, they will easily returg | 
their cost in fuel saved in four or fiyg ; 


years, to say nothing of the added 
comfort they give a house. 


they should last for a long time, twen. 


ty years of service being nothing un” 


usual with proper care. And in order.’ 
ing storm windows do not forget the 
north and west windows of the dairy 
barn, as many dairymen consider that 
storm windows will pay for themselveg 
there in feed saved in three or four 
winters. . j 

In trying to keep out wind and cold, 
other things besides storm windows 
and doors must be considered, In far 
too many houses the siding has shrunk 
away from the door and_ window 
frames at the sides and at the top and 
bottom, and also along the corners and 
gables. 
of the cold wind that there is practi 
cally nothing to keep it out of the 
rooms but the lath and plaster. When 


a house is properly painted, most of” 


these cracks will be closed wp with 
paint, but there are always plenty of © 
them on almost any house, and it wih - 
be time well spent to go over as many 
of these as possible, especially on the ~ 
north and west sides, and fill them in. 
with putty or with a composition made © 
by wetting newspapers and grinding” 
or pounding them up into a pulp, then 
mixing this in with paste or glue antil 
it makes a putty-like mixture. The 
same general plan should be followed 
with the barn and hog houses, except” 
that strips or battens may have to be” 
nailed over large cracks. aa 
Attic Wastes Much Heat 
Another place where much heat i§- 
wasted is thru the attic and roof. Most 
homes have an unfloored attic, and 
there is nothing to hold the heat 7 
the upper rooms except a thin coat of 
lath and plaster. A layer of prepared) 
roofing tacked on the upper side of 
the joists, or carpets or old rigé 
stretched over them, or even a layeF) 
of newspapers laid on top of the plat] 
tering will save an enormous amontt 
of heat which would otherwise 0] 
wasted. ” 
And do not forget the foundatio® 
and basement walls of the home 
other buildings. If the foundation wal 
are open so the wind can blow andé 
the building, it is almost impossible @ 
keep the house comfortable even whey 
‘fuel is used lavishly, For winter com 
fort, a tight basement or foundatio® 
is absolutely essential. It is all rigity 
to have gratings or ventilators to a 
mit fresh air during summer weathefy, 
but these should be closed tightly dum 
ing the winter, and the space below 
the floors made as nearly a dead-al” 
space as possible. All cracks shows) 
be filled in with cement mortar @® 
it will be still better if the foundatl 
walls can be given a good coat of 
ment stucco. Many find it advis@ 
to cut prepared roofing or heavy bulge 
ing paper and tack along the founds 
tion walls extending up onto the 8® 
ing, this being fastened on with la 
Sven banking up with leaves, [8 
fodder, and so on, helps very much ® 
keeping the buildings warm. Baseme® 
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a —— 
Fyindows should fit tightly in their 
frames. 

po not forget the water supply dur- 
‘pg the winter months, If the tanks 
gre leaking, they should be drained 
gd cleaned and the leaks located. A 
jitle roofing mastic forced into the 














be ack or hole will usually stop the 
‘er, jak, If the pump does not operate 
re poperly, now is the time to take it 
oh apart and repair the trouble. Outside 
nly ‘god insife tanks should be provided 
re with tight fitting covers, with doors 
aid which can be closed down in cold 
bute weather. Such a protection will help 
the very much in preventing freezing. 
gh Where possible, the tanks should be 
pe janked up with two or three feet of 
ark’ arth, over which should be spread 
manure, straw or fodder in very cold 
of weather. If any pipes have given trou- 
vith ble from freezing, they should be given 
athe especial attention. A spiral wrapping 
and ef rope covered with prepared roofing 
wip. will help a great deal, and two or 
urn three layers put on in this way will 
five keep most pipes from freezing. Under- 
ded ground pipes can be protected very 
i if | mich by placing a layer of straw or 
of manure along over them before the 
reall first snow comes. Also see that the 
un windmill is properly lubricated, that 
dep. all vanes and blades are tightly bolted 
the or riveted. 
airy 
at @ Hogs Prefer Whole Soybeans 
four That fattening hogs will eat whole 
Bwybeans more readily than ground 
old, soybeans has been demonstrated in re- 
ows ently completed feeding tests at the 


far @ Purdue University agricultural exper- 


‘unk @ iment station. 
dow In the first trial, where two groups 
and #of 88-pound pigs were fed in dry lots, 
and one with a ration of shelled corn and 
uch ground soybeans and the other with 
acti #shelled corn and whole soybeans, let- 
the ting the pigs balance their own ra- 
Then @fions from self-feeders, the whole soy- 
t of Bbeans were the most palatable. 
with The lot which had the ground soy- 
y of Mbeans made an average daily gain of 
wih #156 pounds, during the 70 days test. 
any @ They ate 301 pounds of corn and 80 
the Bpounds of soybeans for each 100 
n in Bpounds of gain. The lot with whole 
1ade Bsoybeans made an average daily gain 
ding Mol 156 pounds and required 282 
then Mpounds of corn and 95 pounds of soy- 
mtil @ beans for 100 pounds of gain. The feed 
The #cost of 100 pounds of gain was $5.77 
wed @for the ground soybean ration and 
cept $5.82 for the whole soybeans, figuring 
corn at 70 cents a bushel, ground soy- 


o be 
» Bbeans at $1.50 a bushel and whole soy- 
beans at $1.45 a bushel. 
The second experiment, which was 
Tecently completed, shows again that 
hogs relish whole soybeans and make 
g00d gains on them. A new feature 
Was brought into this test when soy- 
beans in the bundle were compared 
with ground soybeans and _ threshed 
soybeans. 
ayer Three lots of 112-pound hogs were 
play fed for 70 days in dry lots. The lot 
count Me "ich had a choice of shelled corn, 
> be” sound soybeans and a mineral mix- 
om ‘ire in self-feeders made an average 
daily gain of 1.64 pounds and con- 
sined 372 pounds of corn, 52 pounds 
ot soybeans and 5.9 pounds of mineral 
for 100 pounds of gain. The second 
lot had shelled corn, whole soybeans 
ind a mineral mixture in self-feeders. 
cone Their avearge daily gain was 1.69 
ation pounds, They ate 342 pounds of corn, 
right | Fil pounds of soybeans and 5.4 pounds 
o ab | & mineral for 100 pounds of gain. 
thet ME. TM third lot had shelled corn, bun- 
® Soybeans and a mineral. mixture. 
The shelled corn and mineral mixture 
Were fed in self-feeders, while the soy- 
M8 Were supplied in an alfalfa hay 
feed rack. The hogs in this lot made 
® average daily gain of 1.44 pounds, 
required 415 pounds of corn, 37 
Ponds of soybeans (shelled basis—the 
bundles threshed out 40 per cent beans 
Y Weight) and 6 pounds of mineral 
100 pounds of gain. 
ith corn at 70 cents a bushel, 
ay 8Oybeans at $1.50 a bushel, 
€ Soybeans at $1.45 a bushel, bun- 
Soybeans at $1.25 a bushel (shelled 
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basis) and mineral mixture at 2 cents 


a pound, the following feed costs fora 


hundred pounds of gain are shown in 
this experiment: $6.05 for the ground 
soybean ration, $6.09 for the whole 
soybeans and $6.08 for the ‘bundle soy- 
beans. 

The different prices charged for the 
soybeans are based on a charge of 5 
cents a bushel for grinding and 20 
cents a bushel for threshing. 

These results show that fattening 
hogs will grind their own soybeans and 
at the same time compete favorably 
in pork making with hogs which have 
their soybeans ready prepared. 





Millet Seed as a Feed 


A Colorado correspondent writes: 


“Please give me the chemical analy- 
sis of millet seed. What value has it 
as a feed for livestock?” 

The several varieties of millet dif- 
fer in the composition of their seeds, 
altho the range is not great. Millet 
seeds, depending upon variety, con- 
tain 8 to 10 per cent water, 3 to 5 per 
cent ash, 10 to 12 per cent protein, 2 
to 16 per cent fiber, 52 to 69 per cent 
nitrogen-free extract and 3 to 7 per 
cent fat. The.seed of barnyard millet 
is twice as high in fiber as other va- 
rieties and is correspondingly low in 
nitrogen-free extract. Seed of the 
pearl millet has considerably more fat 
than other varieties. 

Millet seed should always be ground 
for livestock feed. When ground and 
fed with a good roughage in the man- 
ner of other grain, millet seed is a 
rather effective fattening feed. At 
the South Dakota station millet seed 
proved practically equal to corn for 
lambs and about three-fourths as ef- 
fective as corn in feeding to steers and 
swine. 


Duties of the Hired Hands 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to your inquiries as to 
“the duties of a hired man”: 

Chores must be done regardless of 
holidays and Sundays. About one and 
one-half hours in the morning and eve- 
hing is necessary. My man works 
about nine hours in field per day, be- 
sides about an hour’s chores in morn- 
ing and evening. When it is raining 
about one-half time can be used in 
other work. My man is paid for a 
twenty-six day month, about 286 hours 
of work done in one month of thirty 
days. I am paying my man $55 per 
month, board and washing. 

H. L. SCHWARTZ. 

Grundy County, Iowa. 








Midwest Horticultural Show at 
Waterloo 


The fifth annual Midwest Horticul- 
tural Exposition will be held at the 
Hippodrome building, Dairy Cattle 
Congress grounds, Waterloo, Iowa, No- 
vember 11 to 16. The premium list 
is now available and may be secured 
from R, S. Herrick, secretary of.the 
Iowa State Horticultural Society. Cash 
premiums offered at this year’s show 
total $7,054.75. The Iowa State Hor- 
ticultural Society will hold its fifty- 
ninth annual meeting at Waterloo, No- 
vember 13 and 14, during the show. 
Several other fruit and vegetable 
growers’ organizations will also meet 
during the show. 


Woodbury County to Have 
Area Test 


Over 51 per cent of the cattle own- 
ers in Woodbury county, lowa, have 
signed the tuberculosis petitions, ac- 
cording to word received from the 
Farm Bureau office there. Other coun- 
ties that have secured their 51 per 
cent in northwestern Iowa this season 
are: Sioux, O’Brien, Pocahontas and 
Dickinson. Counties now testing in 
northwestern Iowa are Osceola, Clay, 
Buena Vista, Palo Alto, Kossuth, Han- 
cock, Worth, Humboldt, Calhoun, Web- 
ster and Greene. 
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5150 Swrs,rms 28740 


Most Ppregtical and economical barn ever de- 





signe Price includes all lumber and sash 
complete, 29 x 80 at $270; 29 x 110 
at $379. 






Far 
$ 
Pemberton Bungalow 


Extremely popular design, 3 or 4 rooms and 

. Large porch, Price includes all lumber, 
doors and sash, Many other house designs in 
our catalog. 






















POULTRY HOUSE 







$75 BUYS THIS 12x25 


with us and select his own materia 





every day 


ys ant 
any day. Pick ont. your material on the 





*1,000,000 LUMBER SALE 


“ < od 
Largest stock of good quality, sound, clean lumber in the 
e West at Bargain Prices! From gigantic Camp Grant—JUST AS 
GOOD AS NEW. We have all sizes and varieties needed to build 
2x12, etc.; flooring, Jroc. siding, sheathing, timbers for bridges, etc. We give free blue- 
d list of materiais for any building in this advertisement on request. 15,000 
ding Guarantee of Satisfaction to every customer: 








19 BUYS THB a0n8a° 





Pipe 
Aste ndard poultry house design. Price includes all lum- 


r, sash and doors, also material for roosts and nests, 
Also 12 x 50 poultry house, same design, for $135. 


COME TO THE CAMP! 


We urge everyone to come to Camp Grant to figure 

s. We allow your 
R. R. fare and expenses if you buy a carload of mate- 
jal. We load your selection the same day as ordered. 
Ko delays! Our sales offices and lumber yards open 
inolud! Sund holid Come out 
spot —~ or 
send list of materials needed, for our low pricest 


CAMP GRANT 
WRECKING CO. 


Dept.W.F.919 Rockford, lll. 


Buys the Lumber 
for this 36x40 Barn 


ean, 


ome 










; 2x4, 2x6, 2x8, 2x10, 









SAVE /3 TO 4 


ON YOUR BUILDING 


Write us size and kind of building you want, or 
send list of material needed, and our expert esti- 
mators will flgyre complete cost. Our prices will 
gare ou from $250 to $400 on an average 


“WE SHIP ANYWHERE 







We ship ag far as 700 milos and still save our 
customers big money. Write us for lump sum 
delivered prices on any bill of material to any 


point, Motor truck deliveries right to your prem- 


ises if you live within 100 miles of Camp Grant, 


6-LIGHT SASH 


Size 34 x 3414” 
teers EC 
All sound, no better 
value. Price each, 


PLASTER 
BOARD 


$925 
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Per 100 pencle— ox- 
cellent con- 
Sq. Ft. dition, 








8" FENCE POST, 8FT. 2Sc 
GALV. SHEETS, Sq. Ft. 3c 















CAMP GRANT WRECKING CO. 
Rockford, Uiinols. | 


send your catalog, 
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OINT by point the best belt lacing 

for the farmer: Quick and easy to put 
on; gives long service on farm engine, 
tractor and all belts; clinches down 
smooth and flat; protects belt ends. To 
take apart, just push out hinge pin. 

At your dealer's in “Handy 
Packages”’ or standard boxes 
Flexible Steel Lacing Company 
4615 Lexington St. Chicago, Sil. 




















Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 


when writing advertisers. 








Brave the Wind and Storm 
in the best wet weather togs 
everinvented the o 
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Get a Farm 


nesota. tions never better to buy geod lands 
at prices that will never be lower. Crop payment 


plan or easy terms. Say which state interested in 
Ask about Lomeseckers rates. Send for {nformetion 




















HS. FUNSTON, No. 6, Soo Line Ry., Minneapolis, Mina 
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Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


THE POULTRY 


Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








Size in Poultry 


Size in poultry is comparative. Take 
@ group of newly hatched chicks of 
mixed breeds and varieties, and there 
is little difference in their size; the 
Leghorns will reach a pound weight al- 
most as quickly as the larger breeds. 
When it comes to exhibition poultry 
the judge in determining the size com- 
pares the birds in competition with due 
regard to the weight of the breed and 
variety. It must be neither too large 
nor too small for the breed and variety 
if it is to avoid a cut on size. 


A poultry leaflet from Ames has 
this to say about the standard terms 
for size: 


“It should be clearly understood that 
the terms used in the American stand- 
ard of perfection, such as broad, long, 
moderately long, short, etc., do not in 
any case involve comparisons with oth- 
er breeds of fowls. In all cases they 
refer only to comparison between the 
different sections of the birds under 
consideration, and with the standard 
illustration of the ideal bird of the 
same breed and sex. For example, the 
head of the Barred Plymouth Rock 
male is described as moderately large. 
This does not mean that it is moder- 
ately large as compared with the head 
of a Leghorn on the one hand or a 
Brahma on the other. But it means 
moderately large when compared with 
the other sections of the same bird. 
The standard could have _ specified 
small, delicate, finely cut head for the 
Plymouth Rock male or one that was 
distinctly large. But it calls for a 
moderately large head when compared 
with the other parts or sections of the 
same bird.” 

The size of a specimen 
form to the type demanded 
breed it represents. 


A Word for the Hen 


In a personal letter we have the fol- 
lowing word for the hen: “A farmer 
who has faced crop ruin and had a hen 
on the place at the time is the strong- 
est convert for more and better poul- 
try on the farm. I! ran across ever 
80 Many cases in the hail belt of farm- 
ers who owe their well being to the 
hen that paid the taxes on the farm 
that he can still call his own. If the 
income tax has accomplished nothing 
more than the ‘cussing’ that it gets 
it has helped to impress the farmer 
with the fact that he really owes more 
to the hen which he always called a 
side line than he ever realized. This 
same hen always was there in a pinch 
and with the few cents a day it ran 
into dollars by the next income 
date. 

“True, there are farmers who seem to 
and do realize on their investment for 
better poultry but on the whole, the 
grain grower has little time for the 
intricate detail of poultry raising un- 
less his wife can and will look after 
the flock. 

“I am hopeful of more attention in 
_ taking care of and rearing the flock by 
the man; as is evidenced by the num- 
ber of men who know how many hens 
there are on the place and the number 
of eggs they produce.” 


The Hens in the Road 


“I believe that purebred hens have 
more sense than a mixed flock,” a mo 
torist said seriously. “Of course we all 
know that an automobile cross makes 
a high-priced chicken, but the hens in 
the road don’t look like blooded stock.” 

There is a reason for this, if it is 
true. The owners of purebred stock 
know that the money in chickens lies 
in taking good care of the chickens. 
they know that the way to keep chick- 
ens from the road is to feed them near 


must 
for 


con- 
the 








tax 





their house. The hoppers are kept 
filled, and the flock does not have to 
scratch in the dust raised by automo 
biles for the few grains of corn on the 
highway. 

No money is saved by not feeding 
the chickens during the summer 
months. As soon as a pullet begins to 
lay she begins to pay her own expense. 
The crossbred hens in the hands of 
good feeders make surprisingly fine 
records in egg production. It is not 
lack of sense but lack of feed that leads 
a hen to scratch in the path of a swift- 
moving automobile. 





Body Conformation in Regard to 
Egg Production 


This is by far the most important 
part in the judging of birds for egg 
production. Every part in this divi- 
sion should be felt and systematically 
looked for on every bird. Good pro- 
ducers should have a long, moderately 
straight keel, a deep body and a well 
developed breast. The space between 
the end of the pelvic bones and the 
posterior part of the keel bone 
(termed capacity) should be large, 
generally the greater the capacity of 
the bird the better chances for larger 
ege production. The pelvic arches 
should be a good distance apart 
(termed span). This distance should 
generally be more than two fingers. 


The span is less on Leghorns than on 
the heavier breeds during the rest 
periods. This factor must be taken 


into consideration in judging the dis- 
tance of the span. The back (rump) 
should be broad, long and well carried 
out. Birds which are heavy producers 
generally show large capacity and 
great span, with a good, broad, long 
back. The typical poor preducer gen- 
erally shows a shallow back, shrunk- 
en capacity, narrow span and narrow 
or tapering rump.—University of Illi- 
nois, 


























i 
| BANKER—“You must have found a buyer for your poultry farm.” 
| DEPOSITOR—“Nope—but I did id find a way to make it pay. " 


Twenty for One 


It's the people who make poultry and eggs a business who are 
strongest for the use of regulator. There are pocketbook reasons 
why everyone should use it; it means strong, healthy birds, and 
very much heavier laying. 











J 


Don't think Pratts poultry regulator a fad. It is bound to pay you 
a profit—of at least twenty dollars for every dollar the regulator 
costs—that's guaranteed. No feed has the rare seeds, herbs, roots, 
and a dozen other things that regulator gives your hens for egg 
making material. For egg money use regulator. Dealers have 
and recommend Pratts. : FREE Poultry book if you write 
PRATT FOOD Co, Philadelphia. 


rate 


Sold and guaranteed by 


SEED, FEED AND POULTRY 
SUPPLY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Poultry 
Regulator 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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s4qt.creamcan tincen 
$4.75 each $1.45each 50c each 





Dad eee cans dont cost us anything | 
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Butter-Nut Coffee is packed this way and we do not have to throw away the 


small cans. There is no better 14-quart cream can in any store then this 





“The Coffee Delicious 


is packed in this heavy, handy, 14-quart cream can, 10 pounds, net, at no extre 
cost: a sure saving to the farmer because he does not have to buy pails at the 


store. This amounts to a real saving on the price 
of Butter-Nut Coffee. 

Butter-Nut is never sold in bulk; never sold 
from retail wagons, and only in the sanitary cans 
pecked by us and sold through the retail grocers. 

For real quality, for more satisfaction, insist on 
Butter-Nut Coffee 

PAXTON AND GALLAGHER (0. 
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PRE TOYS Pht eee aeeren 
- WALLACES’ FARMER 


Good Farming; Clear Thinking; Right Living 
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Have you read about the prizes for 
* the Pioneer Essay Contest? If you 
haven't, stop and study the announce- 
ment in the center of this page. 

Now, having read it, do you want to 
, compete? Fine. We thought you 
would. 

The next thing is how to go about 
working up an essay that will have a 


“? 


’ thance at a prize. We want to give 
1 you some help on this, That’s what 
this article is for. We intend ‘to try 
+ to outline the steps that you ought to 
take in finding the material and in 
g @ writing the essay itself. 
| | First you have to decide what to 
’ “@ write about. Your subject, you will 
find, will be pretty largely determined 


by the sort of materia] that is on hand. 
You may feel like writing an essay 
about an Indian massacre in the old 
days; but if nobody got tomahawked 
in your county, it’s going to be pretty 
hard to find any facts to base your 
story on. For the story must be based 
on true facts. 

Go out and hunt for facts, therefore. 
Ask your father or your grandfather 
to tell you about some _ interesting 
event in the old days in the county, 
that they have heard about. If you are 
lucky enough to have a grandmother, 
be sure to ask her. Grandmothers 
often seem to remember more about 
the details of the old days than other 
folks do. 

You may get the outline of your sto- 
ty from one of these relatives. They 
may, however, only be able to refer 
you to some old-timer—every neighbor- 
hood has one—-who can spin interest- 
ing yarns of the days before the Civil 
war or of the pioneer period that fol- 
lowed it, 

The story you get from this old-tim- 
er or from one of your relatives may 
deal with any of the topics listed in 
the announcement on this page. Per- 
haps you may run across an old-time 
story that does not come under any of 
these heads. If you do, all right. The 
list is put in simply to give sugges- 
tions as to things that could be written 
up in interesting fashion. 

Perhaps you can not locate a story 
offhand in this way. Then take this 






























list of topics and run down it. Ask 
your parents what persons in the 
Neighborhood ‘are in a position to 







know about the first railroad, the first 
sthool, the first farm co-operative, the 
first farmers’ society of any kind, and 
on. Then go to see the folks they 
siggest, and get all they can tell you 
Othe early history of the particular 
tibject you are working up. 

By one of these methods you will get 
&Word of mouth story on the subject 
Yu want. Now what you must do is 
Wholster this up by documentary evi- 
déace. This means that you want 
Witten records of some sort—histo- 
tes, diaries, letters—-to support your 
Original story. 

Try for unpublished material first. 

thaps the pioneer who told you the 
ilory has kept a diary. Borrow it and 
by extracts from it dealing with your 
tubject. Perhaps he wrote and re- 
“tived letters at the time, that had to 
0 With the phase of pioneer history 

t you are writing about. Get these 
aid take extracts from them. 

Suppose, for instance, that your 
‘ory is about the westward migration 
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Here are some suggestions for those who are competing in the 
senior division for the essay contest prizes. It might be a good 
idea for the younger boys and girls to read it over, too, altho we 
shall have a special article to help them next month. 











ever the newspaper and the date hap- 
pens to be. 

By this time we assume you have 
pumped your informant-dry of infor- 
mation. He may suggest other pio- 
neers to talk to, or books to consult. 
Try them out and get what you can. 

Next try your nearest library. This 
may be a little hard for some of you 
who are a good many miles from a 
town that has a public library. Some 
time during the fall, however, it ought 
to be possible to get a trip into a li- 
brary town and to spend an afternoon 
working on material for your essay. 
terested. Volumes of reminiscences 
covering the early history of the state 
may also be of help. Go thru these 
and all other books you can locate and 


to California in the gold rush days. 
Your informant finds you an old diary 
and you copy these words from it: 

“June 1, 1850. Reached, Council 
Bluffs this afternoon. Horses all in 
good shape. 23 families joined us here, 
making 45 all told. We hear that the 
Indians are making trouble beyond the 
Platte.” 

This extract is within quotation 
marks. Add to this a statement which 
shows where you got the information, 
as follows: From manuscript diary of 
Robert Young, in library of J. R. 
Young, Blankville, Iowa. 

This reference shows that the ex- 
tract is genuine and that it is based on 
a written record. It gives the location 
of the written record, so that your ref- 


erence may be checked up if that make extracts. In every case give the 
seems advisable, authority for everything you use that 
Now for published material. Your deals with your subject. 


This work in the library is for the 
purpose of checking up on the story 
you have secured from one of the pio- 
neers, and for the purpose also of add- 
ing some of the details he may have 
forgotten. Keep in mind that the pio- 


informant may have some old clipping 
in a scrapbook, that can be used. 
Quote the part of the clipping in which 
you are interested, and add a refer- 
ence. For instance: From Winterset 
Madisonian, June 22, 1880, or what- 


me, 





RULES FOR PIONEER ESSAY CONTEST 


Eighteen prizes, totaling $100, will be given for the best essays on 
pioneer days in the middle west. Any boy or girl whose folks take Wal- 
laces’ Farmer is eligible to compete. The contestants will be divided into 
two classes according to age. 


CLASS 1—Senior Division—13 to 18 years. Prizes in this class are: 
First, $25; second, $10; third, $5; fourth, $3; fifth, $2; sixth, $2, seventh, 
$1; eighth, $1; ninth, $1. 

CLASS 2—Junior Division—Under 13 years. Prizes in this division 
are: First, $25; second, $10; third, $5; fourth, $3; fifth, $2; sixth, $2; sev- 
enth, $2; eighth, $1; ninth, $1. 

LENGTH OF ESSAYS—Essays in the Senior Division are not to ex- 
ceed 2,000 words. In the Junior Division they should not exceed 1,000 
words, 

PREPARING THE MANUSCRIPT—Write in ink or type on one side 
of the paper only. Use paper 8% by 11 inches, if possible. Mail flat, not 

. rolled. 

CLOSING DATE—December 15, 1924. 

SUGGESTED TOPICS—History of our farm. My pioneer grand- 
father. My pioneer grandmother. Locating our county seat. History of 
our school. The coming of the railroad to our county. History of an 
old settler. Early newspapers of our town. Early settlements. Mills. 
Early history of local farm organization, such as the Grange. Early his- 
tory of farmers’ co-operatives. Early industries of our locality. History 
of our church. History of some interesting person in our community. 
Building of roads and bridges in our township. Exciting elections and 
political campaigns. 

JUDGING THE ESSAYS—The essays will be judged by a board se- 
lected by the publishers of Wallaces’ Farmer. Historical accuracy and 
dramatic interest will be the major points on which the decisions will be 
based. Announcement of the prize winners will be made early in Jan- 
uary, 1925. 

CHECKING UP—In going over your essay check up on the following 
points: (1) Tell the age, name and address of the person you had each 
fact from. If facts are taken from a book, magazine or newspaper, give 
the name of the publication, the title of the article and the author. (2) 
The extracts you use from old family Bibles, family letters, old maps, 
newspapers, account books and all such things, ought to be in quotation 
marks, and you should tell whose book or paper it is and who wrete the 
extract, if you know. (3) Remember that the care with which your au- 
thorities are given will count heavily in the judging. 

Send complete essays and address inquiries to Pioneer Contest Ed- 
itér, Boys’ and Girls’ Section, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 














| Getting Ready for the Essay Contest 


neer’s own story is the important thing 
in your essay, and that the material 
gathered from books is simply to be 
used to fill up the gaps in it. 


Now let’s see where we are. You 
have by this time a collection of notes, 
all dealing with one subject. . Probably 
you have taken a small notebook and 
have written down all the material in 
this. The job now is to arrange this 
material so that it will make the 
framework of a readable essay. After 
you get this done, all that remains 
is the actual writing. 


Let’s suppose that you have taken 
the topic of the coming of the railroad 
to your county. (This is no better 
than twenty others, but we will use it 
for the sake of example.) We-.will 
suppose that you have notes on inter- 
views with. several old settlers who 
rode on the first train. You have ex- 
traets on the subject from the local 
paper. You also have statements on 
the subject from county histories. You 
may have extracts from letters writ- 
ten about the time the road came thru. 
You will also have a record of the 
change in land prices that came about 
as a result of the railroad, changes in 
freight, etc. 

What are you going to do with all 
this? If you put your notes end to 
end, they might make a story ten thou- 
sand words long and you only have 
two thousand words to work in; if in 
the junior division only one thousand. 
Part of this material, therefore, you 
must boil down. Perhaps you have a 
newspaper clipping telling of a mass- 
meeting of farmers to raise funds to 
buy a section of right of way, in or- 
der that it might be given to the rail- 
road company as an inducement to run 
a branch line down into the county. 
Instead of quoting this in full, you 
write something like this: 

Farmers who were expecting the long 
haul to market would be cut from sixty to 
five or ten miles by the construction of 
the road were alarmed by a rumor that 
the work was to be abandoned. At a@ 
meeting in Garrett court house, March i0, 
1886, forty men pledged a total of $2,000 to 
apply on a fund to purchase the remaining 
right of way needed.1 

That figure 1 is a reference to your 
authority, which is given together with 
other notes on the last page of your 
manuscript, under the general head- 
ing of “Notes.” 

1—Crossville, 
15, 1886. 

This indicates that your account is 
a summary based on a record pub- 
lished in a newspaper. Your summary 
is not placed in quotation marks, as it 
would be if you quoted direct from the 
clipping. 

Had you decided to include the clip- 
ping as it appeared in the paper, you 
would have said something like this: 

Farm interest in the movement is shown 
by the account in the Crossville, Iowa, 
Times, March 15, 1886. It states— 

And then go on with the direct quo- 
tation from the clipping. 

In looking over your material you 
will decide what is most interesting 
and most appropriate. These items 
you will probably want to give in full. 
The others you may include in brief 
form or even omit. 

With this in mind, then lay out the 
outline of your essay. Start with some- 
thing like this (we are still using the 


Iowa, Times, March 


(Continued on page 3) 
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The September Message 
in the Sep- 
Section that 


Last year, I announced 


tember Boys’ and Girls’ 
we would give $2 Wallaces’ 
Farmer boy or girl first 
prize in the calf or pig club contests 
at the 1924 Iowa State Fair, and 85 
to every one of our Wallaces’ Farmer 
boys and girls who won a champion- 
ship. Now if any of you boys and girls 
were fortunate enough to be a first 
prize winner or a championship win- 
ner, I ask that you write me at once 
in regard to the matter, as it will be 
a pleasure to send you the prize of- 
fered. 1 also ask you to give me your 
age and tell me all about the calf or 
the pig on which you won—whether it 
was raised on your father’s farm, if 
you bought it and where, how old, how 
you fed it—in fact, give me the in- 
formation that would be helpful to 
other boys and girls who enter the pig 
and calf club contests next year. 

There were twelve hundred boys 
and girls registered at the boys’ and 
girls’ camp at the Iowa State Fair, | 
believe, during the week. They were 
a fine group of young people, inter 
ested in the work they were doing, and 
a letter from any of our boys and 
girls—and I know there must have 
been many hundreds of Wallaces’ 
Farmer boys and girls in the camp— 
telling how you spent and enjoyed the 
week, would be very much appreci- 
ated. Won't you please write me? 

The boys’ and girls’ contests were 
bigger and better this year than ever 
before. Their entries showed better 
fitting. The boys and girls them- 
selves showed their calves and pigs 
better, 1 believe, than in the previous 
year. Their work could not help but 
be an inspiration to every boy and 
girl who attended the fair. Some of 
them have participated in every con- 
test since it was inaugurated. I would 
like to know how many, and would 
much appreciate it if you boys and 
girls who have participated in every 
contest would write me, giving me 
the information. I wish we might also 
have a record of every boy and girl 
who participated in this year’s con- 
test, which was so much enjoyed and 
appreciated by folks who attended the 
fair. 


to every 


who won a 


School Days 


This is the first month of school, 
and I know you boys and girls must 
be enjoying it. The games at recess, 
the good times you have with other 
boys and girls, will come back to you 
in after years in the way of pleasant 
memories. Play is an important part 
of school life, but it is only an inci- 
dent of it. Your main purpose in go- 
ing to school is to get an education; 
and how much you get out of your 
school days depends upon the effort 
you put forth. If you look upon your 
teacher as a true friend—and practi- 
seally all teachers are true friends of 


the children in their classes—you will 


get the greatest benefit out of the 
days you spend in school. Make up 
your mind that you are going to do 


the very best you can, and make the 
greatest progress possible. If there is 
anything in your lesson that you do 
not understand, ask the teacher, and 
she will be glad to explain it to you 
in a way that will be the most helpful. 
A thoro understanding of the studies 
you take up is absolutely essential to 
your progress as the years go by. 
Make up your mind that you are going 
to do your very best to master the 
problems tiiat come up. Sometimes 


they may be hard for you, but a thoro 
understanding of them will come if 
you put forth the effort to learn. if 
you have a good record in your stud- 
ies, you will enjoy the recess playtime 
all the more. Don’t let your mind be 
wholly on your play or wholly on your 
studies. _Both are necessary for your 
proper development. 


Hallowe’en Parties 


Last September, I suggested to our 
boys and girls that they see that a 
Hallowe’en party was held in their 
neighborhood, and I received some 
very good letters telling of the parties 
that were held, I hope you will see 
that another one is held this year. Both 
the young folks and the older folks 
will enjoy it. You know plenty of 


both indoor and outdoor games that 
you can play. I-can well remember the 
good times we used to have on Hal- 
lowe’en night. We made jack-o’-lan- 
terns out of pumpkins, which orna- 
mented the house and yard. The 
games of Blackman, Tree-Tag, and so 
forth which we enjoyed in the early 
hours of the evening; the bonfires we 
built. Ahd how we enjoyed the “eats” 
and the indoor games which followed. 
All that is needed for a lot of you boys 
and girls to have a good time Hal- 
lowe’en night is for someone to start 
the ball to rolling. Don’t wait for 
someone else, Just get a few friends 
together and plan a Hallowe’en party. 
You will get a lot of fun out of it. 
Don’t forget the liberal prizes we 
offer for the best pioneer story, this 





contest closing December 15, If soul 









of you have forgotten about the gg. 


tails of this contest, write us, and 
will be glad to send you a little of) 
cular giving information about the’ 
prizes and the suggestions which we | 
have issued. Make up your mind that | 
you are goigg to find- out about the 
early history of your county, 


{ count on our boys and girls making 


the best showing in this contest me 


any we have ever held, as I know) 
there is a real good pioneer story jy 
every community in Iowa, and if yoy) 
go after it, you will get it. 


With all good wishes for lots #3 


good times this fall, 
Cordially yours, 
. JOHN P. WALLACE, 


MUSTELA OF THE LONE HAND 


The Story of a Friendless Citizen of the Wilderness 


T WAS in the very heart of the 

ancient wood—the forest primevai 
of the north, gloomy with the dark 
green, crowded ranks of fir and spruce 
and hemlock, and tangled with the 
huge windfalls of countless storm-torn 
winters. But now, at high noon of the 
glowing northern summer, the gloom 
was pierced to its depths with shafts 
of radiant sun; the barred and check- 
ered transparent brown shadows 
hummed with dancing flies; the warm 
air was alive with the small, thin 
notes of chick-a-dee and nuthatch, va- 
ried now and then by the impertinent 
scolding of the Canada jay; and the 
drowsing tree tops steamed up an in- 
cense of balsamy fragrance in the 
heat. The ancient wilderness dreamed, 
stretched itself all open to the sun, 
and seemed to sigh with immeasurable 
content. 

High up in the gray trunk of 
dead forest giant was a round 
the entrance to what had been the 
nest of a pair of big, red-headed, gold- 
en-winged woodpeckers, or “yellow 
hammers.” The big woodpeckers had 
long since been dispossessed—the fe- 


a half- 
hole, 


male, probably, caught and devoured, 
with her eggs, upon the nest. The dis- 
possessor, and present tenant, was 
Mustela, 

Framed in the blackness of the 
round hole was a sharp-muzzled, tri- 
angular, golden-brown face with high, 
pointed ears, looking out upon the 
world below with keen eyes in which 


a savage wildness and an alert curios- 
ity were incongruously mingled. Noth- 
ing that went on upon the dim ground 
far below, among the tangled trunks 
and windfalls, or in the sun-drenched 
tree tops, escaped that restless and 
piercing gaze. But Mustela had fed 
well and felt lazy, and this hour of 
noon was not his hunting hour; so the 
most unsuspecting red squirrel, gath- 
ering cones in a neighboring pine, was 
insufficient to lure him from his rest, 
and the plumpest hare, waving his 
long, suspicious ears down among the 
ground shadows, only made him lick 
his lips and think what he would do 
later on in the afternoon, when he 
felt like it. 

Presently, however, a 
into view at sight of which 
expression changed. His thin, black 
lips wrinkled in a soundless snarl, 
displaying the full length: of his long, 
snow-white, deadly sharp canines, and 
a red spark of hate smoldered in his 
bright eyes. But no less than his hate 
was his curiosity—a curiosity which 
is the most dangerous weakness of all 
Mustela’s tribe. Mustela’s pointed 
head stretched itself clear of the hole, 
in order to get a better look at the 
man who was passing below his tree. 

A man was a rare sight in that re- 
mote and inaccessible section of the 
northern wilderness. This particular 
man—a woodsman, a “timber cruiser,” 
seeking out new and profitable areas 
for the work of the lumbermen—wore 


figure came 
Mustela’s 


a flaming red and orange handker- 
chief loosely knotted about his 
brawny neck, and carried over his 


By Charles D. G. Roberts 


shoulder an axe whose bright blade 
flashed sharply whenever a ray of sun- 
light struck it. It was this flashing 
axe, and the blazing color of the scar- 
let and orange handkerchief, that ex- 
cited Mustela’s curiosity—so excited 
it, indeed, that he came clean out of 
the hole and circled the great trunk, 
clinging close and wide legged like a 
squirrel, in order to keep the woods- 
man in View as he passed by. 
tngrossed tho he was in the inter- 
esting figure of the man, Mustela’s 
vigilance was still unsleeping. His 
amazingly quick ears, at this moment, 


caught a hushed hissing of wings in 
the air above his head. He did not 


stop to look up and investigate. Like 
a streak of ruddy light, he flashed 
around the trunk and whisked back 
into his hole—and just as he vanished 
a magnificent, long winged goshawk, 
the king of all the falcons, swooping 
down from the blue, struck savagely 
with his clutching talons at the edge 
of the hole. 

The quickness of Mustela was mirac- 
ulous. Moreover, he was not content 
with escape. He wanted vengeance. 
Even in his lightning dive into his ref- 
uge he had managed to turn about, 
doubling on himself like an eel. And 
now, as those terrible talons gripped 
and clung for half a second to the 
edge of the hole, he snapped his teeth 
securely into the last joint of the long- 
est talon, and dragged it in*an inch 
or two, 

With a yelp of fury and surprise, the 
great falcon strove to lift himself into 
the air, pounding madly with his splen- 
did wings, and twisting himself abovt 
and thrusting mightily with his free 
foot against the side of the hole. But 
he found himself held fast, as in a 
trap. Sagging back with all of his 
weight Mustela braced himself secure- 
ly with all four feet and hung on, his 
whipcord sinews sets like steel. He 
knew that if he let go for an instant 
to secure a better mouthful, his en- 
emy would escape; so he just worried 
and chewed at the joint of the huge 
talon satisfied with the punishment 
he was _ inflicting. 

Meanwhile, the ~woodsman, his at- 
tention drawn by that one sudden yelp 
of the falcon and by the prolonged 
and violent buffeting of wings, had 
turned back to see what was going on. 
Pausing at the foot of Mustela’s tree, 
he peered upward with narrowed eyes. 
A slow smile wrinkled his weather- 
beaten face. He did not like hawks. 
For a moment or two he stood won- 
dering what it was in the hole that 
could hold so powerful a bird. What- 
ever it was, he stood for it. 

Being a dead shot with the revolver, 
he seldom troubled to carry a rifle 
in his “cruisings.” Drawing his long 
barreled Smith & Wesson from his 
belt, he took careful aim, and fired. 
At the sound of the shot, the thing in 
the hole was startled, and let go; and 
the great bird, turning once over slow- 
ly in the air, dropped to his feet with 


a feathery thud, 
tracting shudderingly. 
Fg 


The woodsman 
and there, framed in the 





dark of the hole, was the little, yellow | 


face of Mustela, insatiably curious, 
snarling down upon him viciously, 
tir al ‘ 
ree,” 
might hev knowed it was one o’ them! 
bloody martens! 
size ’ud hev the 
hawk!” 


gall to tackle a duck 


Then he picked up the dead falcon, © 
tied its claws together, slung it upon” 
his axe, and strode off thru the treeg, | 
splendid | 


He wanted to keep those 
wings as a present for his girl at the 
settlement. 3 

Highly satisfied with his 
over the mighty falcon—for which he 


took the full credit to himself—Mug ~ 


tela now retired to the bottom of hig 
comfortable, moss lined nest, and 
curled himself up to sleep away the 
heat of the day. As the heat grew 
sultrier and drowsier thru 
hours of early afternoon, there fell 
upon the forest a heavy silence, deep 
ened rather than broken by the faint 
hum of the heat-loving flies. And the 
spicy scents of pine and spruce and 
tamarack steamed forth richly upon 
the moveless air. 

When the shadows of the trunks be 
gan to lengthen, Mustela woke up. And 
he woke up hungry. Slipping out of: 
his hole, he ran a little way down the 
trunk and then leaped, lightly and 
nimbly as a squirrel, into the branch’ 
es of a big hemlock which grew clos@ 
to his own tree. Here, in a croteh 
from which he commanded a good™ 
view beneath the foliage, he halted” 








and | 
am sure you can dig up a good story | 
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its talons still com 


muttered the woodsman, 4 


Nobody else o’ that” 


victory | 
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and stood motionless peering about 
him for some sign of a likely quarry. 








the corr 
Stewart, 



















In that section of the forest where’: 
Mustela now found himself, the dark” 
and scented tangle of spruce and bak 
sam fir was broken by patches of 


Prederic 











Ruth Mi 
Maxine | 
Colorado 





stony barren, clothed, unevenly by the” 
thickets of stunted White birch, and” 
silver-leafed, quaking aspen, and wild 
sumach with its massive tufts of acrid, 
dark-crimson bloom. Here the rabbit— 









county, | 
County, | 
- County, | 













trails were abundant, and Mustela was | 











not long in finding one fresh enongh ~ 
to offer him the prospect of a speedy. 
kill. Swiftly and silently, nose to the” 
earth, he set himself to follow its in 
tricate and apparently aimless win@’ 
ings, sure that he would come upon@) 

















rabbit at the end of it. $ 
As it chanced, however, he nevet” 
came to the end of that particular trail 
or set his teeth in the throat of that 
particular rabbit, In gliding past] 
bushy young fir tree he happened @> 
af 






















glance beneath it, and marked anothets 
of his tribe tearing the feathers from 
a newly slain grouse. The strang 
was smaller and slighter than himself’ : 
a young female—quite possibly, ind 

his mate of a few months earlier 1 
the season. Such considerations Welt ~ 



















less than nothing to Mustela, whose 
ferocious spirit knew neither gallant 
ry, chivalry, nor mercy. With W8 

seemed a single flashing leap, he was 
upon her. Or almost—for the slim ie 















(Continued on page 4) 


















Book Puzzle 


| Read this description of a book 
| many of you have read, and figure out 
'the author and the title of the book. 
| As soon as you get the answer, let us 


- know. 












Missouri, some time before the Civil 

war. The hero is a small boy who has 
| been rescued from a vagabond life, 
| and, somewhat to his dismay, made to 
keep clean, go to school and otherwise 
pehave himself. His father, a thoro- 
going old reprobate, however, succeeds 










. jo kidnapping the boy. To escape 
—# both his father and the widow who 
® jad tried to civilize him, the boy fixes 
things at the cabin to look as if he 
had been murdered, and then lights 

out down the river. 
He meets a runaway slave from the 
@ same town and goes with him on to 
@ Cairo. They run past the town in a 
"Ol “fog, however, and get clear down into 
nan @ Arkansas, where they meet a couple 
the of scoundrels who call themselves 
low @ kings and dukes. These men masque- 
U8; rade as heirs of a rich planter and al- 
‘ most get away with the money, altho 
| 1 the boy contrives to tell the truth to 
eM one of the other heirs. Later the boy 
hat iga witness of a bloody neighborhood 

Uck BF feud. 

Still farther down the river, the 
OM) “® negro is seized and held as a runaway 
DOR gave, and the boy, in company with 
°6% @ another lad from his home town, plans 
did tohelp him escape, After great diffi- 
the, aulty, they get the negro loose, but 
the second boy is shot in the escape 
Ory, and to save him the others give up. 


he At the end, the hero finds that the 





[Us “H negro is really free, since his mistress, 
his @ who had died since the flight, had so 
and decreed in her will. 

the 

rew. = 

tat & Last Month’s Book Puzzle 
pep. The book described in the Boys’ and 
aint @ Girls’ Section last month was ‘Treas- 
“ tre Island,’”’ by Robert Louis Steven- 
pon son, A good many boys and girls must 


have sat down and writtén to us as 
be s00n as the paper reached the house, 


And @ for we have a number of cards and 
t of @ letters that were mailed on the date 
the of publication. 

and @ One boy, Richard Radibaugh, Boone 





county, Missouri, beat the gun a little 
iy happening to get his paper a day 
tarly and getting his letter off a little 








ood advance of the rest. 
Ited After him the first group to send in 





the correct answer were: Edward 
Btewart, Jasper county, lowa; Mabel 
Predericksen, Guthrie county, Iowa; 
Ruth Miller, Fulton county, Illinois; 
Maxine M. Tully, Rio Grande county, 
Colorado; Florence Sauerby, Fayette 
county, lowa; Joseph Murphy, Tama 
/unty, Iowa; Leverne Lincoln, Mills 
County, Iowa. 

















Cryptograms 
We were working on an intelligence 
Wét the other week and the three-hour 
Mhedule of questions puzzles 
| Wound up with a crytogram that we 







and 









y thought you might enjoy working on. 
MME the test, tiftteen minutes was given 
vet EY solve it. You are entitled to more 
trail ®, because the test was supposed to 





for grown-ups. If you get stuck, try 
ft on father. 

Here it is: The following symbols 
piake up a sentence of nine words. 
symbol & stands for the letter M, 
and the symbols @$)? stand for the 
Oo WITH. Try to decipher the 








* &-* $( 1* . 
yere — G5 @$)? a (-$*) 





| Write us your answer and how long 
F*!0k you to solve the puzzle. 






ge After we had all tried this crypto- 
em, we decided it would be a good 








The story starts in a small town in 





By ee gig 
~ BOYS’ 


* 


stunt to fix up a puzzle of our own 
and use a sentence that was made up 
of slightly more familiar words> So 
here is our cryptogram. Try it and 
see what your answer is and how 
long it takes you to get it. 

The following symbols constitute a 
sentence of ten words, The symbol - 
stands for E and 5x?% represents the 
word GROW. ‘Try and decipher the 
code. 

&? (1x*-x @Y 2& $t- %%% 





Yt? L8% h-2% 5x? 
Can You Prepare a Book 
Puzzle? 


Everybody took a lot of interest in 
the book puzzle last month. Notice 
that there is another on this page this 
month, Next time we would like to 
have a book puzzle submitted by one 
of our readers. 

Suppose you take a fairly well- 
known book—don’t make it too hard 
for the rest—and tell its story, taking 
care not to name the principal char- 
acter or the author or the title. Minor 
characters may be named and the plot 
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of the story should be clearly out- 
lined. Try not to make it too easy or 
too hard, but just right to give the 
boys and girls something to work their 
brains on. 

We would like to get a lot of these 
for next month. The best one will be 
selected and run in the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Section. 


What Games Do You Play? 


Have you made up a new game to 
play with your friends, or have you in- 
vented some new changes in an old 
game? Do you know any good puzzles, 
or pencil games, that you can describe 
so the rest of us can play them too? 
We would like to have letters from 
boys and girls telling about the games 
they play. Let’s print them on this 
page and exchange experiences. 








Record in Ground Hogs 


Sterling Wornitz; a farmer youth, 
recently collected $316.25 from the 
Winnebago, Illinois, county clerk, as 
bounty on 1,265 ground hogs. 








A Poem Worth Knowing 





Sometimes people think that the 
subject of poetry is always some far- 
off land or time and what happened 
there and then. And sometimes we 
think of poets as a product only of 
older countries. 

This is all wrong, of course, Amer- 
ican poetry in late years is immense- 
ly superior to the recent output of 
English writers. And of American 
poets, probably the most distinguished 
group come from the middle-west. 

Last month we gave you a poem 
which Sir Henry Newbolt, an English- 


man, wrote about Drake and _ the 
Spanish Armada, an event of three 
hundred and fifty years ago. This 


month we are giving you a poem by 
an Illinois poet, still very much alive, 
about a governor of Illinois who died 
only a few years ago. ? 

Vachel Lindsay, the author, is a na- 
tive of Springfield, Illinois. His “Gen- 
eral William Booth Enters Heaven,” 
“The Chinese Nightingale” and “The 
Congo” are three outstanding proofs 
that American poetry in this century 
is worth talking about. Of his shorter 
poems, I like “The Eagle That is For- 
gotten” best. 

Incidentally, to hear Mr. Lindsay 
read his poems is better than going to 
a circus, particularly poems like “The 
Congo,” “The Daniel Jazz,” and “Gen- 
eral William Booth.” If he ever comes 
to your town, be sure to hear him. 

“The Eagle That Is Forgotten” has 
for its subject Governor Altgeld, of 
Illinois. Altgeld came into office soon 
after the Haymarket riots in Chicago 
in 1886. During a big strike, somebody 
threw a bomb which killed eight po- 
licemen and wounded sixty-six others. 
People were, properly, indignant. Not 
so properly, they demanded punish- 
ment of somebody, and were not so 
very particular as to who the some- 
body was. Eight anarchists were tried 
and convicted of the crime; four were 
hanged; one committed suicide; three 
were given life imprisonment. 

When Altgeld came to office, feeling 
had cooled down and petitions were 
printed for the pardon of the three in 
the penitentiary. However, Altgeld 
refused to pardon them until he re- 
viewed and investigated the case. He 
did so and found, what most people 
now admit, that there was very little 
evidence against the men convicted 
and that they were condemned largely 
as a result of a mob spirit that cried 
for vengeance.. Altgeld pardoned the 
three anarchists and explained why. 
At once popular wrath, for people do 
not enjoy being told they have been 


” 


wrong, was turned against him, and in 
spite of an administration singularly 


progressive . and able, he was de- 
feated. 
Lindsay, of course, uses Altgeld 


more as a Symbol than as a man. In 
the poem, Altgeld stands for that type 
of statesman who dares do right tho 
the heavens fall, who succeeds in real- 
ity, even tho he seems to fail, by in- 
spiring others to carry on the work 
he has begun. Note the additional em- 
phasis given to the words in the last 
line of the second, third and fifth stan- 
zas, by the indicated pause. 


THE EAGLE THAT IS FORGOTTEN 


John P. Altgeld: December 30, 1847— 
March 12, 1902. 


Sleep softly eagle forgotten 
under the stone, 
Time has its way wtth you there, and 
the clay has its own. 


“We have buried him now,” thought 
your foes, and in secret rejoiced. 
They made a brave show of their 
mourning, their hatred unvoiced. 
They had snarled at you, barked at 
you, foamed at you day after day; 
you were ended. They praised 
you and laid you away. 


Now 


The others that mourned you in si- 
lence and terror and truth, 
The widow bereft of her crust, and the 
boy without youth, 
mocked and the scorned and the 
wounded, the lame and the poor, 
That should have remembered forever 
remember no more. 


The 


Where are those lovers of yours, on 

what name do they call— 

lost, that in armies wept 

your funeral pall? 

They call on the names of a hundred 
high-valiant ones; 

A hundred white eagles 
the sons of your sons. 

The zeal in their wings is a zeal that 
your dreaming began, 


The over 


have risen, 


The valor that wore out your soul in 
the service of man. 
Sleep softly eagle forgotten 


‘ under the stone. 
Time has its way with you there, and 
the clay has its own. 
Sleep on, O brave-hearted, O 
man, that kindled the flame— 
To live in mankind is far more than 
to live in a name; 
live in mankind, far, far more 
than to live in a name. 


wise 


To 





A PAGE OF ODDS AND ENDS 


What Do You Like Best? 


What feature of Wallaces’ Farmer 
do you turn to first? In a letter about 
the book puzzle, Richard Radibaugh, 
of Boone county, Missouri, adds a com- 
ment on the sections of the paper he 
finds most interesting. He writes: 

“T knew as soon as I read about the 
book puzzle who wrote it and what its 
title was. “Treasure Island,” by Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. I didn’t read it 
in the paper, but I réad it at school. I 
remember Hawkins, Squire and the 
Doctor and all the others, and all the 
rest. About Hawkins finding Ben 
Gunn, About the ship getting lost and 
Hawkins capturing it again. When he 
got captured and went with Silver te 
find the treasure. But Gunn already 
got it. Yes, I remember it all. 

“T enjoy reading ‘Pay Gravel,’ and I 
like the Boys’ and Girls’ Section and 
Joshaway and its good pictures.” 

Do you agree with him? If you like 
the parts of the paper he mentions, 
are there others that you read and 
enjoy, too? What about the different 
articles and stories in the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Section itself? What is your 
favorite here? 





We are always glad to get letters 
from boys and girls, and particularly 
when those letters tell about some ac- 
complishment of value. That's why 
we are asking for letters from prize 
winners in club work, But there are 
lots of other things that are just as 
important as club work. When you 
finish a job of which you are espe- 
cially proud, and one that you think 
the rest would like to hear about, write 
in and tell us how you did it. 





Getting Ready for the Essay 


Contest 
(Continued from page 1) 
railroad example): 1. Transporta- 


tion before the railroad. 2. Origin of 
railroad building movement. 3. How 
the road was built. 4. Results of con- 
struction. 

Into this general framework fit your 
different items. Under 1 list the items 
that tell how far stock had to be 
driven to market in the old days, what 
freight costs were. Under 2 tell of 
farm interest in the railroad, the atti- 
tude of the business men, railroad 
owners and so on, Under 3 list the 
items that tell about the route se 
lected, whether the old trail was fol- 
lowed or not, what towns were left off 
the route, and anything else that deals 
with the actual building of the road, 
Under 4 list items that tell about the 
changes in land prices, freight charges, 
size and location of towns. 

With this outline at hand you are 
ready to write your story. Make it as 
interesting as you can. Keep your 
paragraphs short. Watch your sen- 
tences. Break up a dull stretch of nar- 
rative by quotation from diaries, ete, 

When you have finished the first 
writing of the essay, go back and con- 
sider the opening and the close, Per- 
haps it might be more interesting if 
you put a more exciting incident at 
the first. Perhaps a better incident 
could be saved for the last paragraphs. 
Change them around a bit and see if 
there is any improvement. Correct 
your English thruout as well as you 
can, and your spelling. Check up on 
your references, 

Let the essay cool for a week or 
two; then when you have forgotten a 
little, take it out and read it over 
with the eye of a stranger. You will 
find more mistakes that should be core 
rected. For the final step make a 
clear copy of the manuscript, and mail 
it flat to Pioneer Contest Editor, Boys’ 
and Girls’ Section, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. Pa 

If you follow this outline of work, 
you will have gained experience in 
study and writing worth more than 
any prize you may get. 
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MUSTELA OF THE LONE HAND 


male was no longer there. She had 
bounded away as lightly and instan- 
taneously as if blown by the wind of 
his coming. She knew Mustela—and 


she knew it would be death to stay 
and do battle for her kill. Spitting 


with rage and fear, she fied from the 
spot, terrified lest he should pursue 
her and find the nest where her six 
precious kittens were concealed. 


But Mustela was too hungry to be 
interested, just then, in mere slaugh- 
ter for its own sake. He was feeling 
serious and practical. The grouse was 
a full-grown cock, plump and juicy, 
and when Mustela had devoured it his 
appetite was sated. But not so his 
blood lust. After a hasty toilet he set 
out again, looking for something to kill. 

Crossing the belt of rocky ground, 
he emerged upon a flat tract of tree- 
less barren covered with a dense 
growth of blueberry bushes about a 
foot in height. The bushes at this 
season were loaded wish ripe fruit of 
a bright blue color; and squatting 
among them was a big, biack bear, en- 
joying the banquet at his ease. Gath- 
ering the berries together wholesale 
with his great furry paws, he was 
cramming them into his mouth greed- 
fly, with little grunts and gurgles of 
delight; and the juicy fragments with 
which his snout and jaws were smeared 
gave his formidable face an absurdly 
childish look. To Mustela—when that 
insolent little animal flashed before 
him—he vouchsafed no more than a 
glance of good-natured contempt. For 
the rank and stringy flesh of a pine 
marten he had no use at any time of 
year, least of all in the season when 
the blueberries were ripe. 

Mustela, however, was too discreet 
to pass within reach of one of those 
huge but nible paws, the happy 
bear should grow playful under the 
stimulus of the blueberry juice. He 
turned aside to a judicious distance; 
and there, sitting up on his hind quar- 
ters like a rabbit, he proceeded to 
nibble, rather superciliously, a few of 
the choicest berries. He was not en- 
thusiastic over vegetable feod. But, 
just as a cat will now and. then eat 
grass, he liked at times a little change 
in his unvarying diet*of flesh. . 

Having soon had enough of the blue- 
berry patch, Mustela left it to the 
bear, and turned back toward the deep 
of the forest, where he felt most at 
home. He went stealthily,-following 
up the wind in order that his scent 
might not give warning of his ap- 
proach. It was getting near sunset by 
this time, and floods of pinky gold, 
washing across the open barrens, 
poured in along the ancient corridors 
of the forest, touching the somber 
trunks with stains of tenderest rose. 
In this glowing color, Mustela, with 
his ruddy fur, moved almost invisible. 

And so moving, he came plump upon 
a big buck rabbit, squatting half asleep 
in the center of a clump of pale green 
fern. 

The rabbit bounded straight into the 
air, his big, childish eyes popping from 
his head with horror. Mustela’s leap 
Was equally instantaneous. And it 
was unerring. He struck his victim in 
mid-air, and his fangs met deep in 
the rabbit’s throat. With a scream, 
the rabbit fell backward and came 
down with a muffled thump upon the 
ferns, with Mustela on top of him. 
There was a brief, thrashing struggle, 
and then Mustela, his fore-paws upon 
the breast of his still-quivering prey 
(several times larger and heavier than 
himself), lifted his blood-stained face 
and stared about him savagely, as if 
defying all the other prowlers of the 
forest to come and try to rob him of 
his prize. 

Having eaten his fill, Mustela 
dragged the remnants of the carcass 
under a thick bush, defiled it so as to 
make it distasteful to other eaters of 
flesh, and scratched a lot of dead 


lest 


(Continued from Page 2) 


leaves and twigs over it till it was ef- 
fectually hidden. As game was abun- 
dant at this season, and as he always 
preferred a fresh kill, he was not like- 
ly to want any more of that victim; 
but he hated the thought of any rival 
profiting from his prowess. 

Mustela now turned his steps home- 
ward, traveling more lazily, but with 
eyes, nose and ears ever on the alert 
for fresh quarry. . Tho his appetite 
was sated for some hours, he was as 
eager as ever for the hunt, for the 
fierce joy of killing and taste of the 
hot blood, But the Unseen Powers of 
the Wilderness, ironic and impartial, 
decided just then that it was time for 
Mustela to be Bunted in his turn. 

If there was one creature above all 
others who could strike the fear of 
death into Mustela’s merciless soul, it 

yas his great cousin, the ferocious and 
implacable fisher. Of twice his weight 
and thrice his strength, and his full 
peer in swiftness and cunning, the 


spirit like Mustela’s, until his enemy’s 
fangs should finally lock themselves 
in his throat, there would always seem 
to be a chance. On and on he raced, 


- therefore, tearing madly up or down 


the long, slopi..; trunks of ancient 
windfalls, springing in great, airy 
leaps from trunk to rock, from rock 
to overhanging branch, in silence; and 
ever at his heels followed the relent- 
less, grinning shape of his pursuer, 
gaining a little in the long leaps, but 
losing a little in the denser thickets, 
and so just about keeping his distance. 

For all Mustela’s endurance, the end 
of that race, in all probability, would 
have been for him but one swift, 
screeching fight, and then the dark. 
But at this juncture the Fates woke 


up and remembered some grudge 
against the fisher. 
A moment later, Mustela, just 


launching himself on a desperate leap, 
beheld in his path a huge hornets’ nest 
suspended from a branch near the 





BIRD REFUGE 














refuge for the wild life in the 


from the gun of the hunter. And 


animals such as elk and deer. 





The national forests form the greatest breeding ground and natural 


United States. 
the national forest where all kinds of winged wild life are forever safe 


learn when they are safe and to respond to kind treatment. 
are crowding around the boat from which this picture was taken on the 
lookout for any scraps of food that may be thrown to them. 
the many national forests of the country forest 
feeding in times when food is scarce not only waterfowl but also game 
Indeed these four-footed guests of Uncle 
Sam often become so tame that they can be seen grazing in the pastures 
at the ranger stations along with the milk cows and sometimes make a 
nuisance of themselves by breaking into the feed lots and garden patches. 


Here is a bird refuge in 


ducks long to 
Here they 


doesn’t take these 


And thruoat 
rangers often help by 








fisher was Mustela’s nightmare, from 
whom there was no escape except in 
the depth of some hole too narrow for 
the fisher’s powerful shoulders to get 
into. And at this moment-——there was 
the fisher’s grinning, black-muzzled 
mask crouched in the path before him, 
eveing him with the sneer of certain 
triumph. 

Mustela’s heart jumped into his 
throat, as he flashed about and fled 
for his life—straight away, alas, from 
his safe hole in the tree top. And 
with the lightning dart of a striking 
rattler the fisher was after him. 

Mustela had a start of perhaps twen- 
tv paces, and for a time he held his 
own. He dared no tricks, lest he 
should lose ground, for he knew his 
fee was as swift and cunning as him- 
self. But he knew himself stronger 
and more enduring than most of his 
tribe, and therefore he put his hope, 
for the most part, in his endurance. 
Moreover, there was always a chance 
that he might come upon some hole 
or crevice too narrow for his pursuer. 
Indeed, to a tough and indomitable 


ground. Well he knew, and respected, 
that terrible insect, the great, black 
hornet with the cream-white stripes 
about its body. But it was too late to 
turn aside. He crashed against the 
gray, papery sphere, tearing it from 
its cables, and flashed on, with half a 
dozen white-hot stings in his hind- 
quarters. Swerving slightly he dashed 
thru a dense thicket, hoping not only 
to scrape his fiery tormentors off but 


at the same time to gain a little on 
his big pursuer., 
The fisher was at this stage not 


more than a dozen paces in the rear. 
He arrived, to his undoing, just as the 
outraged hornets poured out in a furi- 
ously humming swarm from their over- 
turned nest. With deadly unanimity 
they pounced upon the fisher. 

With a startled screech the fisher 
bounced aside and plunged for shelter. 
But he was too late. The great hor- 
nets were all over him. His ears and 
nostrils were black with them. His 
eyes, shut tight, were already a flam- 
ing anguish with the corroding poison 
of their stings. Frantically, he bur- 


7 





rowed his face into the moist earth; 
and madly he clawed at his ears 
crushing scores of his tormentors, Byt 
he could not crush out the venom 


.which their long stings had injecteg, 


Finding it hopeless to free himself 
from their swarms, he tore madly thry 
the underbrush—but blindly crashing 
into trunks and rocks heedless of gy. 
erything but the fiery torture whigh 
enveloped him. Gradually the hornets 
fell away from him as he went, know 
ing that their vengeance was accom. 
plished, At last, groping his way bling. 


ly into a crevice between two rockg, | 


he thrust his head down into the mogg, 


and there, a few days later, his swol. 


len body was found by a foraging lynx, 
The lynx was hungry, but she only 
sniffed at the carcass and turned away 
with a growl of disappointment ang 
suspicion. 

Mustela became aware, after some 
minutes, that he was no longer pur 
sued. Incredulous at first, he at length 
came to the conclusion that the fisher 
had been discouraged by his superior 


speed and endurance. His heart 
swelled with triumph. By way of pre 
caution, he made a long detour to 


come back to his nest, ran up his tree 
and slipped comfortably into his hole, 
and curled up to sleep with the feeling 
of a day well spent. He had fed full, 
he had robbed his fellows successful 
ly, he had drunk the blood of his vi¢ 
tims, he had outwitted or eluded his 
enemies, 

Now. as the summer waned, and.the 
first keen touch of autumn set the 
wilderness aflame with the scarlet of 
maple and sumach, Mustela, for all hig 
abounding health and prosperous hunt 
ing, grew restless with a discontent 
which he could not understand. Of 
the coming winter he had no dread, 
He had passed thru several winters, 
faring well afid finding that deep nest 
of his in the old tree a snug refuge 
from the fiercest storms. But now, he 
knew not why, the nest grew irksome 
to him, and his familiar hunting 
grounds distasteful. Even the eager 
hunt, the triumphant kill itself, had 
lost their zest. He forgot to kill ex 
cept when he was hungry. A strange 
fever was in his blood a lust for wa 
dering. And so, one wistful, softly 
glowing day of Indian summer, whet 
the violet light that bathed the forest 
was full of mystery and allurement, 
he set off on a journey. He had no 
thought of why he was going, or whith 
er. When hungry, he stopped to hunt 
and kill and feed. But he no longer 
cared to conceal the remnants of his 
kills, for he dimly realized that he 
would not be returning. If running 
waters crossed his path, he swam 
them. If broad lakes intervened, he 
skirted them. 

From time to time he became aware 
that others of his kind were moving 
with him—but each one furtive, 
lent, solitary, self-sufficing, like bith 
self. He heeded them not nor they 
him; but all, impelled by one urge 
which could but be blindly obeyed; 
kept drifting onward toward the west 
and north. At length, when the first 
snows began, Mustela stopped, im 4 
forest not greatly different from that 
which he had left, but even wilder 
denser, more unvisited by the foot of 
man. And here, the wanderlust ba 
ing suddenly left his blood, he found 
himself a new hole, Hned it warm with 
moss and dry grasses, and resumed 
his hunting with the ancient zest. 

Back in Musteta’s old huntiné 
grounds a lonely trapper, finding ™ 
more golden sable in his snares; 
only mink and lynx and fox, grumb 
regretfully: 

“The martens hev quit, We'll # 
no more of ‘em ‘round these parts {of 
another ten year.”’ } 

But he had no notion why they had 
quit; nor had, anyone else—not ef : 
Mustela himself. a, 
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SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


From the “Old Mother West Wind," 
by ton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1018 by Little, Brown & Ge. 


Striped Chipmunk Fools Peter 
: Rabbit - 


Peter Rabbit sat at the top of the 
Crooked Little Path where it starts down 
the hill. He was sitting.there when jolly, 
found, red Mr. Sun threw his nightcap 
eff and began his daily climb up into the 
blue, blue sky. He saw Old Mother West 

Wind hurry down from the Purple Hills 
and turn her Merry Little Breezes out to 
play on the Green Meadows. 

Peter yawned. The fact is, Peter had 

n out nearly all night, and now he 
didn’t know just what to do with him- 
self. Presently he saw Striped Chipmunk 
whisk up on top of an old log. As usual, 
the pockets in Striped Chipmunk’s 
eheeks were stuffed so full that his head 















Jooked to be twice as big as it really is, 


and as usual he seemed to. be very busy, 
very busy indeed. He stopped just long 
enough to wink one of his saucy black 
eyes and shout: ‘Good morning, Peter 
Rabbit!” 

Then he disappeared as suddenly as he 
fad come. A few minutes later he was 
back on the old log, but this time his 
cheeks were empty. 

‘Pine day, Peter Rabbit,’’ said Striped 
Chipmunk, and whisked out of sight. 

Peter Rabbit yawned again. ‘Then he 
dosed his eyes for just a minute. When 
he opened them, there was Striped Chip- 
munk on the old log just as before, and 
the pockets in both cheeks were so full 
that it seemed as if they would burst. 

‘Nice morning to work, Peter Rabbit,” 
gaid Striped Chipmunk, in spite of his full 
cheeks. Then he was gone. 

Once more Peter Rabbit closed his eyes, 
but hardly were they shut when Striped 

Chipmunk shouted: 

“Oh, you Peter Rabbit, been out all 
night?’ 

Peter snapped his eyes open just in time 
to see the funny little tail of Striped 
Chipmunk vanish over the side of the old 
lg. Peter scratched one of his long ears 
and yawned again, for Peter was growing 
more and more sleepy. It was a long 
yawn, but Peter cut it off right in the 
“middie, for there was Striped Chipmunk 
back on the old log, and both pockets in 
) his cheeks were stuffed full. 

Now, Peter Rabbit is as curious as he 
ig lazy. and you know he is very, very 
lazy. The fact is, Peter Rabbit’s curi- 
deity is his greatest fault, and it gets him 
into a great deal of trouble. It is be- 
cause of this and the bad. bad habit of 
meddling in the affairs of other people 
Into which it has led him that Peter Rab- 
bit has such long ears. 

For a while Peter watched busy Striped 
Chipmunk. Then he began to wonder 
what Striped Chipmunk could be doing. 
The more he wondered, the more he felt 
that he really must know. The next time 
Striped Chipmunk appeared on the old 
Wg, Peter shouted to him: 

“Hi, Striped Chipmunk, what are you 
% busy about? Why don’t you play a 
little?” 

Striped Chipmunk stopped a minute, “T 

im building a new house,” said he. 

“Where?'t asked Peter Rabbit. 

"That's telling,” replied Striped Chip- 
munk, and whisked out of sight. 

Now, Peter Rabbit knew where Reddy 
x and Jimmy Skunk and Bobby Coon 
ad Happy Jack Squirrel and Johnny 
Chuck and Danny Meadow Mouse lived. 
He knew all the little paths leading to 
‘thir homes. But he did not know where 

ped Chipmunk lived. He never had 

- He thought of this as he watched 
ped Chipmunk hurrying back and 
The more he thought of it, the 
more curious he grew. He really must 
4 Pretty soon along came Jimmy 
Skunk. looking for some beetles. 
“Hello, Jimmy Skunk,” said Peter. 
* ‘Hello, Peter Rabbit,” said Jimmy. 

“Do you know where Striped Chipmunk 
Wis?” asked Peter Rabbit. 

No, I don't know where Striped Chip- 
Munk lives, and I don’t care; it’s none 
# my business,” replied Jimmy. ‘Have 
4 Seen any beetles this morning?” 

Peter Rabbit hadn’t seen any beetles, so 
Uitte” Skunk went on down the Crooked 

Path still looking for his breakfast. 
: (Continued next week) 





EMTIONAL MEAT BOARD REPORTS 
The report of its first year’s activities 
Fecently issued in booklet form by 
The vitional Livestock and Meat Board. 
ard was organized a little more 
| Wo years ago, and includes repre- 
ves of the producers, commission 
Packers and meat retailers. In the 
Ts eenasing Director R. C. Pollock 
© activities of the board during 
ee February 15, 1923, to 
pee 30, 1924. 
Z One of the projects sponsored by the 














2 “was “Meat for Health Week,” ob- 


served June 25 to 30, 1928. Posters, win- 
dow displays and much literature were 
used during that week to broadcast to 
the nation the healthfulness of meat and 
the ways in which it may be used in the 
diet. Over 4,000,000 pieces of literature 
were distributed. 

During the early months of 1924, the 
board conducted a national meat story 
contest, in which nearly 12,000 high school 
girls participated. The board has sup- 
plied nearly 75,000 text-books on meat 
to over 1,500 high schools and much edu- 
cational work has been done thru meat 
cutting demonstrations and other dis- 
plays before women’s clubs and in the 
schools. 

The radio has been extensively used 
during the past year and a total of 76 
lectures on phases of the meat industry 
have been broadcast under the auspices 
of the board. The board has also fur- 
nished speakers at 22 different meetings 
during the past year, located at many 
points. 

Other achievements of the board in- 
clude the organization of meat councils 
at Boston and Kansas City, the use of 
motion pictures and the securing of $31,- 
000 to be used in research work in dis- 
covering the use of milk in the diet and 
in studying the efficiency of retail meat 
marketing. Of the money thus used, 
$6,000 was set aside by the board and 
$25,000 was appropriated by congress fol- 
lowing representations by the meat board, 











Fashion Department 


A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 
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No. 
Achieves Style—Patterns for this attract- 
ive style cut in sizes 16 years, 36. 38, 40, 
42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure and re- 
quires for the 36-inch size 2% yards of 
36-inch material with 24% yards of 36-inch 
contrasting. The fronts are crossed and 
cloged surplicing to the left side. Of a 
plain and plaid gingham, this style would 
make a pleasing indoor frock and of silk 
and wool combination, it would be a de- 
lightful strect dress. Of course, it is also 
a style that would look exceedingly well 
developed in a single material. 

No. 1883—The Very Apron You've Been 
Looking For—It's comfortable for the up- 
per section is so constructed that the 
shoulder straps won't be forever slipping. 
And it’s easy to make because there are 
only three pieces to the entire pattern— 
the upper section, the skirt and a pocket 
—so easy, in fact, that even one who is 
not especially quick with the needle could 
make it in an hour. Cut in sizes 36, 40 
and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 2% yards of 36 or 40-inch material 
with 5 yards of edging. 

No. 1940—Dress for Little Daughter— 
Did you notice the diagram? This dress 
cuts all in one piece—could anything be 
more simple? A bit of ruffling and picot- 
edged ribbon completes the charming re- 
sult. Cut in sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 1% yards 36-inch 
material with 3% yards ribbon and 1% 
yards of pleating. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A_ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etce., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 








for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 








Turning America’s 
Wonderful Corn 
into the famous 
“Ham What Am” 


Corn-fed hogs make the tenderest hams, the 
finest broiling bacon, of course! Firm, evenly 
grained flesh that it’s a delight to slice. 


So we’re extra particular in choosing from the 
hogs you send us just the very finest for Star 
grade. We pick only young animals that have 
been corn-fed right up to the final notch of per- 
fection. And when they’ve been cured for 60 or 
70 days, and then smoked over hickory—man! 
You never tasted anything half so delicious in your 
life! Your own best hogs come back to you as 
the ‘‘Ham What Am.” 


Besides the Armour “STAR” brand of quality, 
you have the additional protection of the U. 3. 
Government Inspection stamp. Look for it! 


ARMOUR 483 COMPANY 


CHICAGO 





Packing House Secrets 


The meat packer stands between 
the producer on the one hand who 
wants high prices for live stock, and 
the consumer on the other hand 
who wants low prices for meats. 
Obviously neither can get exactly 
what he wants. The packer is the 
medium through which the two de- 
mands are harmonized and as such 
the packer can never be in high 
favor with both. 
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Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress is written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 

Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 

Advertisements are your local yardsticks. They tell of the new and 
the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements y be you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


Let the advertisements keep you alert, progressive. 
Let them help you save. 
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HEARTS AND HOMES DEPARTMENT 








BEING A HOME-MAKER, FIRST JOB 
First Prize Winner) 


First lage and all the time, by being 
eo home-maker. 

Keep him comfortable. The impor- 
tance of nourishing, well cooked 
meals, and a house clean and whole- 
fome, orderly enough to be homelike 
but not too nice to live in, must not be 
overlooked. 

Plenty of home-grown fruit and veg- 
etables not only conserve the family’s 
health but also ease up on the pocket- 
book, 

As a rule, I believe a farmer's wife 
can help him more by taking care of 
the home and the things pertaining to 
the home than by doing the heavier 
farm work. But if she has good 
health, is efficient, and is supplied 
with labor-saving devices, she may be 
able, in an emergency, to help with 
the farm work, providing both husband 
and wife use good judgment. 

When the load is heavy, a little ex- 
tra lift seems to help a good deal. 
There can be no hard and fast rule 
about these matters. I think.a woman 
should stop work before she reaches 
the point of exhaustion, for to be the 
most help she should be at her best. 

Some women find outdoor work a 
benefit to them physically. For me, 
it is a sure cure for “blues,” loneli- 
ness and similar ilis. It is almost as 
good as a vacation for getting one out 
of a rut and giving a new perspective, 
Life may look very different from 
the far side of your own farm. 

Important as all these things are, 
they are only secondary. Being is 
more important than mere doing. Be 
a real comrade. Be above pettiness, 
nagging and whining. Cultivate tastes 
within the income. Take an intelli- 
gent interest in the things he is in- 
terested in. Let him know you have 
faith in him. I do not believe a man 
Was ever an entire failure who knew 
his wife believed in him. An encour- 
aging word and a brave smile are of 
inestimable value .to a man in time 
of stress. As far as possible, create 
a cheerful, wholesome atmosphere in 
the home, thus helping the husband 
to cultivate and develop the very best 
there is in him. 

I believe the farmer is more depend- 
ent on his wife for success than any 
other man, unless we except the coun- 
try pastor.—Charlotte J. Anderson, 
Henry County, Iowa. 





FOOD FOR THE MIND 
(Second Prize Letter) 

Co-operation is One of the biggest 
words in the English language; and, 
applied to the home means a great 
deal. To work together to get the 
most out of life for the family, not the 
most money but the greatest develop- 
ment, physically, mentally and moral- 
ly. I have at time of emergency 
helped my husband in the field, cut 
and shocked sorghum, raked hay, gath- 
ered corn, etc. And, let me whisper 
here, I like it better than housework; 
but I doubt seriously if that type of 
help has been of the greatest help in 
the home. 

I find it takes a great deal of whole- 
some food, well cooked, for my grow- 
tng family, and when I work in the 
field it is not so easy to run in and fix 
something for dinner. This isn’t the 
best food for growing boys and girls, 
and retards physical development if it 
doesn’t bring on real sickness. 

We need mental food gleaned from 
the magazines and daily papers, if we 
are to be intelligent and interesting 
individuals; so I find, during the busy 
season especially, a scanning of good 
magazines and newspapers, selecting 


HOW CAN A FARM WOMAN BE OF THE MOST 


HELP TO HER HUSBAND? 


the news of the day, which is the his- 
tory of tomorrow; the stories suited 
to the needs of the family; new things 
in agriculture, travels, life in different 
communities, countries, etc. 

Reading aloud and discussing it dur- 
ing the few hours of leisure will con- 
tribute more to the happiness of my 
family than the same time spent in ac- 
tual labor on the farm. And, too, when 
so busy in the field we are likely to 
forget the‘ training of our daughters 
and sons in the little niceties of life 
which contribute so much toward hap- 
piness and success today. Again, I say, 
co-operate, work together, but don’t 
make the mistake of placing too much 
stress on the work part, Farm folks 
need to forget work, and do a little 
more playing, for the best physical, 
mental and moral development.—Mrs. 
Ruth Finch, Kentucky. 





HELPING OUT IN EMERGENCIES 
(Third Prize Letter) 

After giving the question careful 
thought, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that I can best help my husband, 
first, by keeping my place in the 
home; by serving three well-cooked, 


GARDEN AND CHICKENS HELP ON 
INCOME 
(Fourth Prize Letter) 

Your topic, “How Can a Farmer's 
Wife Best Help Her Husband?” is 
certainly a timely one this year, as so 
many farmers find themselves in a 
difficult place as a result of drowned 
and immature crops. My husband has 
failed to raise enough to pay his in- 
terest this year, and there are many 
more like him. 

I have found a flock of chickens, 
carefully managed, the best means of 
adding to the family income. By rais- 
ing early broilers, then keeping the 
best pullets. for layers, I am able to 
pay the grocery bills and outfit the 
family once a year. 

However, I have found it quite as 
important to learn to buy judiciously 
and to save any waste as it is to 
make. The old saying of the sage 
Benjamin Franklin is just as true to- 
day as in the difficult times in which 
he lived, “A penny saved is two pence 
gain.” This, then, is my second con- 
sideration. To accomplish this, I al- 
ways try to have as good a garden as 





band?” 


letters. Other letters that were 


came too late. 
Following are the winners: 


Second—Mrs. Ruth 
Fourth—Mrs. A. B. 
Fifth—Roy 
Sixth—R. W. Rankin. 





“HOW CAN A FARM WOMAN BE OF THE MOST HELP TO 
HER HUSBAND?” 

We were very much pleased with the interest taken by our readers 
in our contest, “How Can a Farmer's Wife Be of the Most Help to Her Hus- 
We received a goodly number of letters, every letter so good 
that it seemed we must print them all, but space forbids. 

Some splendid letters were too long. 
in justice to those who kept within the limit, we could not condense these 
well worth 
The date of closing was August 31; 
only letters bearing this date at mailing point. 


First—Charlotte J. Anderson, Henry County, Iowa. 
Finch, Kentucky. 

Third—Mrs. R. F. Miner, Cerro Gordo County, Iowa. 
Henderson, Linn County, Iowa. 
J. Clampitt, Hardin County, Iowa. 


Seventh—Mrs. George T. White, Story County, Iowa. 
We thank every one who helped in this contest by writing to us, and 
we hope to publish more of the good things later on. 


The limit was 500 words, and 


considering for the prize, 
we could consider 








nourishing meals at meal time every 
day; by keeping myself and the chil- 
dren and the house clean, neat, cheer- 
ful and attractive, so that the thought 
of them is comforting and strength- 
ening to my farmer as he battles 
against adverse weather conditions, 
insect pests and crop failures. 

In our home, as in so many others, 
the financial side of every question 
must be considered first. The garden 
which I plant and care for myself fur- 
nishes most of the “groceries” sum- 
mer and winter. A small flock of hens 
helps out with other household ex- 
penses, and the tidy little sum from 
the hundred or so young chickens that 
I can care for properly finds a niche 
ready for it. 

I can handle any piece of machin- 
ery on the farm, and when occasion 
demands I can go into the field and 
do as good a day’s work as any man. 
A lift with chores during threshing 
and silo filling, and regular help with 
the milking, concludes my share of 
the actual farm work. 

I believe that I can best help by 
keeping paramount the role of wife 
and mother which I assumed on mar- 
riage, stepping into the ranks of 
“hired men” only when most neces- 
sary.—Mrs. B. F. Miner, Cerro Gordo, 
County, Iowa. 





possible, as a good garden can do 
away with half the grocery needs. 
First, I try to get a little garden 
planted real early. A good way to do 
this is to throw out a back furrow late 
in the fall; then early the next spring 
level it off with a,rake and plant. This 
way I have had fresh vegetables when 
my neighbor’s garden was just c 2m- 
ing up, at the time one craves them 
most and they are so high at the stere. 
Next I plant an abundance of every- 
thing at the usual planting time: then 
about June 25 I plant all the vacant 
spaces to wax beans, peas, beets, sweet 
corn and navy beans. Then later I 
plant lettuce and radishes and turnips. 
By doing this, I have an abundance 
of the freshest of vegetab’es for many 


months, and enough surplus to can 
what we need for winter use. I also 
can an abundance of fruit, which 


leaves only the staples, such as flour, 
sugar, coffee, spices, etc., to be pur. 
chased. 

Thru the winter months I go over 
the clothing, both the good and the 
discarded, and it is surprising how 
much one may save thus. 

Last, but not least, we should keep 
our minds conscious of the struggle 
the husband is making. By so doing 
we make it possible to do good team- 
work, as at times a little suggestion 


will prod him along when he is alloy. 
ing things to drift, and so often when 
he is discouraged a few words of cheery 
and encouragement will send him op 
with added courage. 

I have often noticed that the farm. 


er in trying to save the bulk crops . 
will overlook the waste that by a lit. 


tle foresight can be saved. A little 
reminder or suggestion often makeg 
it possible to avoid these leaks. 

So I sum it all up in the words, The 
farmer’s wife can best help by making 
a little, saving what she can, and by 
keeping in touch with his efforts and 
encouraging when it is needed.—Mrg 
A. B. Henderson, Linn County, Iowa, 





WHAT A FARMER THINKS 
ABOUT !T 


(Honorable Mention Letter) 


This is how one farmer looks at this 
question: 
part on the farm is fully as important 
as the man’s, The man’s work may 
bring in most of the money, but the 
womiun’s work often saves as much, 
She must attend to the needs of the 
family fer food, clothing and home 
like surroundings: Her husband also 
needs her companionship and counsel, 

Balanced rations are more impor. 
tant in the house than in the feed-lot, 
The family also needs a wider variety 
of foods than we give our livéstock. Bet- 
ter health and greater efficiency will 
be the result of proper feeding. In the 
matter of clothing, there is a great 
deal of mending of every-day clothes, 
and a good seamstress can make many 
of her own and her children's gar- 
ments. Wise buying of both food and 
clothing will mean added savings. 

The house ought to be kept reason- 
ably neat and as homelike as possible. 
Of course the wife should keep herself 
attractive; every adviser on domestic 
problems will tell you that. 
to be a member of some club which 
will stimulate her interest in the high- 
er things of life. This will not only 
keep her out of a rut, but may be 4 
means of helping her husband to keep 
out of one. 

Whatever time the wife may have 
beyond all this may be devoted to the 
care of poultry, the garden and such 
like. The year’s supply of fruit and 
vegetables may come from the garden 
and the poultry may pay a part or all 
of the bills for groceries, clothing and 
fuel. This farmer’s wife may consider. 
this her proper field of outdoor actif 
ity. If she wishes and has the time 
which is very unlikely, she may extend 
this activity to include some of the 
care of other livestock on the farm. 


Perhaps in a great emergency she- 


might drop her work and help in the 
field, but this farmer would try @ 
avoid such emergencies. 


considered herself his partner in al” 
of it, 
it has taken both the man and his wift 
to best carry on the work of agricuk 
ture. The greatest incentive this 
farmer can have is to know that he 


is working for his home, his wife ald” 


children. Perhaps because she knows” 
this, his wife will be helped to catty” 
on her part of the work, the manage) 
ment of the household, The restlt] 
will be the best partnership in the | 


world, the partnership of the farm~ 


First of all, the woman's” 


She ought’ 




























She could 
help him most in his work by het in 
terest in it and by showing that she” 
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Ever since the Garden of Edet 
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Roy J. Clampitt, Hardin County, lowe” 





RECOGNIZE THE PARTNERSHIP | 


RELATION 
(Honorable Mention Letter) 
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The management of a farm home 
is a matter in which the partnershiy, 
relation of husband and wife shoum 
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rn fully recognized. When I say farm 
“ome, | mean the home and the farm 
ghich supports it, for in most cases 
‘they are inseparable in so far as their 
york is concerned. 
{ma partnership it is expected that 
each member of the firm be allotted 
ihat part of the work for which that 
‘ge is best fitted. As the wife is best 
Yitted for taking care of the house, 
that part of the work naturally comes 
mder her management. And by the 
ame rule the management of the farm 
§g placed in the hands of the husband. 
As the work of one very often over- 
aps the work of the other and as cir- 
jamstances vary in the different fami- 
fies, we can not make any ironclad di- 
vision of labor. If the husband has a 
Heavy load to carry, which can not be 
Yghtened in any other way, it would 
he right for the wife to assume some 
of his lighter duties. But for her to 
attempt to do the heavy work would 
he wrong except in extreme cases. 
| Husband and wife should learn to 
co-operate. Each should manage so 
as to help and not hinder the work of 
the other. Por example, meals should 
he on time, and the men should be on 
Hime to eat the meals. It does not 
help matters any for the wife to do an 
extra half hour’s work in the garden 
# it causes the dinner to be a half 
hour late. She shortens her own after- 
moon a half hour and wastes a half 
your for each man who_has to wait for 
is dinner, 
| A wife should not undertake more 
than her time and strength will jus- 
tify. By so doing she very often causes 
Ways that are expensive. 
If there are children growing up, 
he should teach the boys and girls to 
#oa share of the work. By so doing 
she not only takes some of the burden 
fom her own or her husband's shoul- 
fs, but she gives the youngsters a 
ight idea of their relation to the 
family. 
If the wife can have a_ general 
mowledge of the plans used by the 
ishand in operating the farm and the 
business deals connected with it, it 
would help, especially in emergencies. 
As a rule, I do not think a woman 
das any business about a cow stable. 
But there are exceptions, As to man- 
aging the poultry a woman is fitted 
for that work, and most women like it. 
But here, again, there are exceptions. 
To sum it up, a farmer’s wife can 
me Of the most help to him by co-oper- 
iting with him, not as his servant but 
#his partner. If both enter fully 
Mito the spirit of team-work, their own 
f00d judgment will determine what 
th should do to be of the most help 
Othe other.—R, W. Rankin. 
WHAT LIES BEHIND EVERY FARM 
SUCCESS 
(Honorable Mention Letter) 
Wherever you find a_ successful 
Mer, you will find a smart woman 
Meiper, for every farmer’s wife must 
Meher hushand’s business partner. Not 
My mist she know and perform the 
; of making a home, but she must 
informed about everything that per- 
“iis to the farm, willing to put aside 
Own. plans and inclinations, to 
4 hand, to give sympathy and 
Méeestions. She can encourage him 
0 be always learning, from many 
muirtes—short courses, institutes, 
fazines and books. The successful 
emer must have initiative and be 
"el informed. 
P strength and 















permanence of 
Organizations seem to be In 
proportion to the interest 
in them by the women, Aside 
business advancement, there is 
mation and social diversion in 
for community welfare. In spir- 
Matters, too, she should be will- 
© work and sacrifice that the fam- 
» May take its habitual place in the 
ous life of the neighborhood. 
, 1 with the best laid plans, fac- 
Sutside of human control make 
: ng more or less a gamble, so the 
.' 8 wife needs patience and forti- 
Her own courage and reliance 
4 Higher Power should help her 














Fairy-Like, Tiny 
Soft Springs 


Imagine sleeping on millions of tiny, 
fairy-like cotton springs of ‘utmost 


elasticity. 


That is actually the experience for 
the thousands who buy the SQUARE 


BRAND Better Mattresses. 
For the felted cotton 


factory has_ softness built 


webs. 


been built for the mattress. 
Because expert workmanshi 


construction go into every SQUARE 
BRAND mattress we can guarantee it 
Ask your dealer to see this 
mattress and to explain the guarantee. 


fully. 


Chittenden & Eastman Company 


Bururncton, lowa 


Manufacturers of Mattresses and Upholstery 


Souare Brand. 


will never 
become lumpy or never pull apart. 
The picked cotton as it comes to our 
into i 
Special machinery picks it apart, shreds 
it and then weaves it into thin gossamer 
These layers are then laid one 
upon the other until enough has thus 
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Better Mattresses 


Write for Ilustrated 
Mattress Booklet 

















BETTER 
Mattresses 

















husband to overcome fear and worry, 


those enemies to health and _ happi- 
ness. 
Farming involves much _ personal 


risk as well as the temptation to over- 
work. The wife should not oppose the 
purchase of labor-saving machinery 
or whatever will improve sanitation. 
Since the familv health depends large- 
ly upon her, she should seek scientific 
help to be had in all that pertains to 
nutrition and hygiene. If she is to be 
equal to her tasks, she must keep her- 
self fit. Nothing but extremity of duty 
justifies a sacrifice of her health; 
therefore, whether she should raise 
chickens, make garden or work in the 
fields should depend upon her strength 
and constitution. She has a better 
chance of preserving a family con- 
sciousness than her town sisters have, 
hecause the family work together. In 
spite of automobiles and commercial- 
ized amusements, she should see that 
the family also play together at home. 
She should see that there is some kind 


of music, books and games and out- 
door sports as well. 
Many women do all the farm ac- 


counting as well as for the household. 
If she can not undertake it, she can 
assist. If budgeting seems too com- 
plicated, she can at least keep a sim- 
ple account of expenses and the mon- 
ey that comes in. Because the income 
is so uncertain, she should hold the 
family to the resolve to spend no mon- 
ey that is not actually in hand; then 
the community will know that what 
they buy is paid for, and the family 





credit will not suffer, Never a dollar 





comes in that could not be spent in 
advancing the business, so husband 
and wife must agree not to work for 
“more hogs to buy more land,” at the 
expense of right living. 


Summing up, the farmer’s wife can | 


greatly help him to approximate a 
character four-square, in that he is 
strong and efficient, fulfilling his so- 
cial and religious duties “in favor with 
God and man.”’—Mrs. George T. White, 
Story County, Iowa. 
Culls 

Consarn my hens, they will not lay; 
for eggs I hunt in vain each day. They 
laid quite well when days were fine, 
but now these doggone hens of mine 
just sit around the yard and shiver as 
tho they’d sickness in their liver. It’s 
most enough to make me cry, I get no 
eggs when eggs are high. My hens 
are housed quite well, | swear, to keep 
out snow and draughts of air I’ve plas- 
tered cloth in all the cracks and filled 
the windows up with sacks. 
soon after break of morn, I throw my 
flock a bit of corn. It’s quite enough 
for them to eat. The board of trade 
got all my wheat. I’ve got no time for 
new ideas—for crazy notions such as 
these, of feeding meat scraps for pro- 


tein or sprouted oats as something 
green. I never culled my hens last 
fall; I’m sure it does not pay at all 


for one hen looks as good to me as 
any others, yes, by gee! So I can’t 
just quite figure why, I get no eggs 
when eggs are high.—South Dakota 
State College, 


Each day, 







































Fall and Winter Fashion Quarterly is 


now ready. Shows 300 simple and up- 
to-date styles that ean be easily made 
by the home dressmaker. Also em- 
broidery designs, illustrated dressmak- 
ing lessons, suggestions on needle- 
work for Christmas gifts, ete. Send 
10c in stamps for your copy of the new 
Fashion Quarterly. Address Fashion 
Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, 
lowa. 














SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


with Fountain Pen 
Holder, Eraser, 





for — 
pckgs. Chewing Gum atic a pckg. Wri 
Mig. Co., 162 Mill St. Concord Mass. 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers, 
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Best for Baby-Best for You 


\ IT 1S A Gohmsun afohmion propucY f 












Mothers! 





It rests in your hands 
F COURSE you love that precious baby of yours. 





So be sure 


to watch these things that are vital to its health— 


COMFORT: Johnson’s Baby Powder will keep your little one from 
fussing and fretting. Use it often—and plentifully —after baby’sbath. 


SLEEP: Restful naps are very necessary if baby is to be well. A 


tle rubbing with Johnson’s will soothe infant nerves and health- 


ft sleep will result. 
SKIN: Keep baby’s skin smooth, dry and free from rashes, itchings, 
chapping and other irritations. Mothers have done it with Johnson’s 


“six years. 


Johnson’s is used on more babies 
’ than any other powder. No better 
Baby Powder can be made. Get a 


Baby Powder 


box today at your druggist’s. 


YOUR DRUGGIST IS MORE 
THAN A MERCHANT 
TRY THE DRUG STORE PIRST 




















White Cordovan 
Black Log Cabin 
Nade Picadilly 
Grey Medium Grey 
Dawn Airedale 
Peach Tanbark 
Sunset Racquet 


One dollar a pair 


at ¥ store or 


Past Colors —Snug Ankle Pit 
sizes 8%3 - 10 


ant 


HOSIERY / 


Beautiful, Serviceable Stockings 
at a moderate price — 
in the new fashionable shades 


> more than half a century men have worn 


Shawknit hosiery. Men demand good style: they 
also demand good wear. Now Shaw is making 


are combined with 
manufacturing cost 
expense has been cut. 





rect from 
our mill 


combined pure silk and artificial silk hosiery for 
women on these same principles. Charming shades 
and exquisite textures, following the newest fashion, 
nuine serviceability and a 
m which all unnecessary 


If your store does not carry this new Shawknit 
hosiery, we will send you any number of pairs you 
wish at $1.00 per pair, postage paid. 

Select the shades you desire, and send us your order. You 
will be delighted with Shawknit Hosiery — if 
you are not we will gladly refund your money. 


for any reason 


SHAW STOCKING COMPANY 


Lowell, Mass. 
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Thousands of farmers last year asked for and re- 
ceived free copies of Barton’s Farm Profit Book, and the book has been 
of such helpful service that we are again offering it Free to other 
ambitious farmers. 
Barton’s Farm Profit Book is of great value to every farmer and will 
answer many questions on Winter Farm Problems. It contains facts 
and figures on Winter Feeding and Management as well as the proper 
rationing of all classes of stock; and these facts put into practice can 
result in crm savin peek vas profits. Many pages are also given to directions 


farm work. 


through Barton Salt dealers. 
See him and get your Free Copy of this big 52-page Book. 
your town, write us. 





and these directions make home butchering 


ip to town to get your copy. 


easy. The book is well illustrated and is written in simple, plain language. 


Over 20 Important Farm Subjects Covered 


Barton's Farm Profit Book <ontains 52 pages and is really a handbook of winter 
In addition to the Winter Feeding and Management of stock and the 
Home-Butchering directions, valuable facts on Cooperative Meat Rings, Butter- 
em Tanning, Salting Soft Corn, etc., are included. The book is worth a 
special tr 


Get Your Free Copy From the Barton Salt Dealer 


Barton's Farm Profit Book is for Free distribution, but it is distributed only 
There is a Barton Salt dealer in almost every town. 
If there is no dealer in 


THE BARTON SALT COMPANY 


201 American Bidg. ‘‘The Sait Cellar ofAmerica’? Hutchinson, Kansas 


FREE 
52-Page 
Winter 
Edition 














When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


) 





the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement fs made*to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath Schoo} 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa. 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer ls copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro. 
4 Bae by any other paper until! special written permission has been obtained. 





This statement may not always apply to 
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Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for Sept. 28, 1924.) 


This is the beginning of a nine 
months’ course on the life of Christ, 
and carries us thru the opening period 
of His ministry. The first lesson tells 
how Joseph and Mary went up to Beth- 
lehem to be enrolled, according to the 
decree of Caesar Augustus; that in 
the crowded little city they found no 


place to lodge except in a stable. 
Here the Christ was born, It tells 
how the shepherds. watching their 


flocks by night were sore fraid when 
the “glory of the Lord” shone about 
them, and the angel announced the 
birth of the Savior and told how to 
find Him. It tells of the song of the 
multitude of the heavenly host, prais- 
ing God, and how the shepherds then 
left their flocks and went to see for 
themselves. They found Mary and 
Joseph and the Christ, and told what 
they had heard, then returned to their 
flocks, praising God. “But Mary kept 
all these sayings, pondering them in 
her heart.” We may be entranced by 
the beauty of the story, but we should 
also be vitally interested in its truth, 
for the whole system of our religion 
rests on the incarnation of Christ. 

Lesson 2 contains nearly all we 
know of thirty years of the life of Je- 
sus. The Bible is silent on much that 
we would like to know about Him: 
“And the child grew, and waxed 
strong, filled with wisdom: and the 
grace of God was upon him.” Accord- 
ing to custom, when Jesus was twelve 
He went with Mary and Joseph up to 
Jerusalem, probably to the passover. 
The people traveled in large compa- 
nies. At the end of the first day, Je- 
sus was not to be found. Joseph and 
Mary returned to Jerusalem to look 
for Him. The return would take a 
day. On the next day they found Je- 
sus in the temple, sitting in the midst 
of the teachers, both hearing and ask- 
ing questions. His parents were 
amazed. On their questioning Him, 
He asked them if they did not know 
He must be in His Father's house. 
Jesus was evidently becoming con- 
scious of His mission. This, however, 
did not render Him independent of 
His parents, and He went home with 
them to Nazareth. (Lesson 2.) 

John the Baptist was the son of 
Mary’s cousin, Elizabeth. John, how- 
ever, had lived the life of a recluse and 
there is no evidence that he had met 
Jesus before the time of this lesson. 
John had announced himself as merely 
the forerunner of the Messiah, “the 
voice of one crying in the wilderness,” 
and had called upon all classes to re- 
pent and prepare for the cOming of the 
Messiah. When Jesus asks for bap- 
tism at the hands of John, He is rec- 
ognized by John, who pleads his un- 
worthiness, but at the word of Jesus 
baptizes Him. Then the Divine pres- 


ence descended upon Jesus: “Thou 
art my beloved Son, in whom I am 
well pleased.” John then knew cer- 


tainly that Jesus was the Messiah 
whose coming he had been proclaim. 
ing. After the baptism Jesus goes into 
the wilderness. (Lesson 3.) 

Jesus was in the wilderness for for- 
ty days, fasting. The question in His 
mind would naturally be the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God on earth. 
We are not told in what form Satan 
presented himself to Him, nor the 
manner of the conflict. The first 
temptation offered was to abandon His 
trust in God and work a miracle for 
the supply of His own physical wants. 
Jesus replies that there is more in life 





ee 


than ‘bread. Another temptation ig tg 
put His faith in God to the test. Jegys 
replies, “Thou shalt not make trial of 
the Lord thy God.” In the third Satay 
promises to give Jesus the kingdoms 
of the world, if He will render homage 
to him. Jesus answers that only God 
should be worshiped and served. § 4 
tan then leaves Him, and angels come’ 
to minister to Him. (Lesson 4.) 

To. no place would Jesus be more 
likely to return from the temptation, to 
spend the Sabbath, than to where 
John the Baptist was preaching. | 
was probably after the services were 
over that John once more called the 
attention of the disciples with whom 
he was at that time conversing, to “the 
Lamb of God.” His manner and tone 
must have been significant, for the 
two (John and Andrew) immediately 
followed Jesus and so far as we know 
ceased to be John’s. disciples. Andrew 
sets out to find his brother Simon, and 
John to find his brother James. The 
next day on their way to Galilee they 
find Philip, an acquaintance. To him 
Jesus gives the same invitation. Phil 
ip goes in search of his brother Nw 
thanael, and tells him they have found 
“Him of whom Moses and the prophets 
wrote.” Jesus pays Nathanael this 
striking tribute: “Behold, an Israeb 
ite indeed, in whom there is no guile,” 
Nathanael recognized Jesus as the 
“Son of God, the hope of Israel, the 
Messiah,” tho it is probable that he 
did not undersiand the full meaning 
of either of these terms. (Lesson 5.) 

The tirst miracle that Jesus per 
formed was at a wedding in Cana of 
Galilee, at which His mother and the 
disciples were also guests. On the last 
day of the feast Mary tells Jesus that 
they have no wine. Jesus answers 
that His hour has not yet come. Mary 
then gives instructions to the servants 
to do whatever Jesus tells them te 
Later Jesus instructs the servants t 
fill the waterpots with water. This 
they do, and Jesus asks them to draw 
out and take some to the ruler of the 
feast, who compliments the bride 
groon on the quality of the wine which 
he had saved for the last. It by 20 
means follows that this was intoxicat 
ing or fermented wine. Distilled li¢ 
uors were apparently unknown if 
those days. We can very well undef 
stand that Jesus would never have tok 
erated any manifestation of intemper 
ance or drunkenness at a wedding 
feast or anywhere else. (Lesson 6.) 

At the passover of the Jews a halt 
shekel was collected for every male, 
To pay this the coin of any county 
must be changed into this half-sheké 
of the sanctuary. This led to the sé 
ting up of money-changers or broke 
in the temple court. There was also 
established there a regular sheep al 
cattle market, where Levitical purliy 
of the animals was guaranteed. Thée# 
were sold for sacrifice. This was tit 
scene that greeted the eyes of Jesus 
when, with His relatives and disciplet 
and those who had heard of the mitt 
cle at Cana, entered the outer Dit 
cincts of the temple. So filled ¥# 
Jesus with indignation at this shale 
ful profanation of the temple, 
He made a scourge and drove out Wf 
cattle and their keepers, and 
threw the tables of the money chal 
ers. He forbade them to make 
Father’s house a house of merchi® 
dise. There was no_ resistance 
these servants. Soon the real male 
gers of the market appeared, 
asked Him for a sign to prove His 
thority for what He had done. 
met their challenge for a sign WM: 
challenge that they might crucify * : 
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| put that He would rise again, that the 
Christ would triumph. His conduct 
was all the more offensive and galling, 
| pecause He voiced by His act the deep 
resentment of the people against the 
gorrupt temple authorities, and hence 
they had not dared openly to resist 
‘yim. (Lesson 7.) 

On His first visit Jesus made but 
little impression in the Holy, City. 
. Among the few who were deeply im- 
pressed, however, was Nicodemus, a 
pharisee and a member of the Sanhe- 
drin and a type of that class who 
















8 to yearn to know the truth and yet pre- 
PSs fe to be hidden disciples, He is a 
il of good inan, but blinded by his religious 
atan training. He wants to have a private 
oms talk with Jesus, and comes to Him by 
lage @ pight, alone. He feels that Jesus is 
God ateacher come from God. Jesus télls 
Sa: him that unless he “is born anew, he 
ome’ van not see the kingdom of God.” Nic- 
odemus does not understand. Jesus 
nore explains to him that there must be a 
nh, to @ pirth of the Spirit, a new life, before 
here BM anyone can enter the kingdom of God. 
It As he still does not understand, Jesus 
were yses aS an illustration the invisible, 
the @ mysterious, secret force of the wind. 
hom He then announces His messiahship, 
“the and opens up the whole plan of salva- 
tone tion: “For God so loved the world 
the that he gave his only begotten Son, 
itely M ihat whosoever believeth on him 
0W H should not perish but have everlasting 
Irew @ jife.” (Lesson 8.) 
and After the feast of the passover Jesus 
The and His disciples engage in mission- 
they @ ary work in Judea. To avoid danger 
him to John He leaves Judea and goes to 
Phil- Galilee. The shortest route was thru 
Na @ samaria. At noon Jesus seats himself 
ound Het Jacob’s well near Shéchem, while 
hets H the disciples went into the village of 
this Sychar to get food. A lone woman 
raeb MH comes to draw water, and Jesus asks 
tile.” @ her for a drink. Noticing that He is 
the aJew, she asks Him how it happens 
, the B® that He asks a favor of a despised Sa- 
t he@ maritan. Jesus tells her that if she 
ning knew who He was, she would ask for 
n 5.) @ the water of life and thirst no more. 
bem @ She asks for this water. Jesus’ re- 
a OM west that she call her husband brings 
1 the out the fact that she is living in sin. 
> last ® When she tries to start a religious ar- 
tha gument, Jesus simply answers that the 
wers @ time is coming when ‘true worshipers 
Maty ® shall worship the Father in spirit and 
vants truth,’ without regard to place; that 
NOR God can be worshiped in no other way. 
ts to Then Jesus tells her that He is the 
This Messiah for whom they are looking. 
draw B she believes and goes into the town 
ft the and brings many others to Jesus. 
bride BH Lesson 9.) 
whieh After two days spent in Samaria Je- 
ry BORE sus went to Galilee, where He was re- 
xicat- teived with favor on account of re- 
qd lide Ports of His miracles, rather than on 
n it acount of His personal character or 
er His teachings. A certain nobleman 
ee tame from Capernaum and besought 
mper Him that He would come down and 
ding heal his son, who was at the point of 
Oe death, Evidently he did not come to 
, ale Him from faith, but as a last resoft. 
mare Jesus reproves him. In his urgent rep- 
umtty tition of the request Jesus seems to 
hekel 





ea germ of faith and told him to go 
tis way; that his son would live. On 
Mathing home he found that his son 
fad been healed at once. The result 
Was that he himself believed and his 
Whole house. Christ w rought mira- 
Cles sparingly, never to gratify curi- 
ity nor merely to exercise supernat- 













Jesils 
ciples Wal power, but always to subserve 
nit Me great moral end, in this case to 





hethen the little bit of faith which 
the hobleman had. (Lesson 10.) 
On His first visit to His home town 
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that {Nazareth Jesus went alone. He 
ut the Maught in the synagogue, of which 
over " Was one in every village, a com- 
hang ation of church and school and 








‘urt. The attendance on Sabbath was 








e Hs 
vba “Mpulsory. There was no regular 
ce bY Meacher, and the chief ruler asked 


‘Me distinguished stranger, if pres- 
Mt, to lead the service, which was 

ely liturgal.. The synagogue was 
Mowded, for they had heard that John 
Pronounced Him the Messiah, and 
=e miracles performed only a few 
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ee 















miles away. Jesus reads from the 
prophecy of Isaiah concerning the 
Messiah; and tells that this day the 
prophecy is fulfilled in their ears. 
They wondered at the “words of 
grace” that He spoke, for He preached 
a gospel of help to the helpless and 
the poor. They evidently asked for a 
sign, which Jesus refused to give them. 
The meeting broke up in a turmoil, 
and they thrust Him out of the town, 
intending to cast Him over the cliff. 
But He walked away from them un- 
harmed. Neither on His second visit 
could He do many mighty works there, 
because of their unbelief. (Lesson 11.) 

After His rejection at Nazareth, Je- 
sus determined to present the gospel 
to the more simple-minded Galileans. 
With His disciples He made His head- 
quarters at Capernaum. The first Sab- 
bath He cured a demoniac, which had 
never been done before. He then 
cured Simon Peter’s mother-in-law of a 
fever. When this became known, at 
the end of the Sabbath day the people 
came in crowds to be healed. Jesus 
passed among them, healing many of 
diseases and casting out demons. Be- 
fore daylight next morning Jesus went 
into a desert place to pray. He went 
on to other towns, healing and casting 
out demons. On one of these journeys 
he healed a man of leprosy, the one 
disease regarded as a sign of Divine 
anger, and incurable. Jesus told him 
to show himself to the priest, but to 
tell no one else. He did not obey, and 
the result was Jesus “could no longer 
openly enter the city, but was without 
in desert places.” Even there they 
came to Him. The main opposition to 








His work came from the religious peo- 
ple at Jerusalem. (Lesson 12.) 


What a Missourian Thinks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I think that farmers and their fam- 
ilies do not receive in necessaries and 
luxuries as much for their work as 
people engaged in other work. 


IT think that they are entitled to as | 


much. 

I think that their organizations have 
failed to accompligh much in bringing 
them to the price level of other com- 
modities, and it seems certain that it 
will take a long time to bring the just 
price level, and I doubt if it is ever 
done by co-operation, for farmers nev- 
er have nor can co-operate as success- 
fully as most other people. 

IT think that it is more desirable and 
fair to raise the price’of farm products 
to the level of other things, than to 
lower the prices of other commodities 
to the farm products price. 

IT think that the McNary-Haugen bill 
is by far the best and fairest thing to 
bring about this result. 

I think that if we can not get this, 
that the farmer will be better off un- 
der large tariff reduction or free 
trade than as conditions are now. 

1 think that our senators and repre- 
sentatives in congress (who are really 
for us) should say to eastern congress- 
men. We will give you one more 
chance. Either vote for this bill 
(which we will bring up again) or we 
will do the next best thing, and help 
bring about free trade. 

I think if the east does not come 
across then, and help us, we should 
show them that we were not bluffing. 

An after-thought: If the hard work- 
ing farmers can’t get a fair deal from 
the manufacturing class they have 
helped much, no measure too 
harsh to use on them. 


a 


so is 


A. REED. 
Johnson County, Missouri. 


IT MADE A DIFFERENCE 


a call at the home 
had extended 


A truant officer made 
of a pupil 
over a week. 

“Mikey now 
year,’’ said the boy’s 
an’ his father think 
schoolin’ enough.” 

“Schooling enough!” repeated the of- 
ficer. ‘“‘Why, I did not finish my education 
until I was twenty-three.” 


whose absence 


is past his thirteenth 
mother, ‘an’ me 
he's after havin’ 


“Be that so?” said the woman, in 
amazement. Then, reassuringly, after a 


thoughtful pause: ‘Well, sor, ye see that 
boy of ours has b-r-rains.’’—Ex. 
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the ordinary individual 
shingle 
I . 


Investigate— 
Then Save with 
Ruberoid Giant-shingles 


These illustrations show some of the reasons 
why the Ruberoid Giant-shingle will give you a 
better, longer lasting, and more attractive roof 
than the ordinary composition shingle without 
any increase in cost. 





4" High instead of 12" 


any 


These shingles are 10 inches by 14 inches with 
a cut-out which makes them self-spacing. For 
an average roof (say 15 squares) you have 2000 
fewer shingles to lay, 4000 fewer nails to drive, 
fifty per cent saving in time and labor. The fin- 
ished roof is 900 pounds heavier— 900 pounds 
of greater protection and durability. 


] — The length of fourteen 
inches provides a five, 

inch exposure and a four 

inch head-lap, 

ys The ten-inch width 
gives the shingle prop 

er proportion and makes an 

attractive roof, 

37The self-spacing fen 






wor As a progressive American farmer, you owe it to 
yourself to investigate Ruberoid Giant-shingles. 
Near you there is a lumber or building-supply 
dealer who sells Ruberoid Products. If you can 
not easily find him, write us or use the coupon 
below. 

There is Look for 

but one pg GIANT _ SHING LES 


Rubereid on the Label 


The RUBEROID Co., 
95 Madison Ave., New York City 


Dept. 6 


Gentlemen: Kindly send me the name of the nearest Ruberoid Dealer and informa 
tion regarding Ruberoid Giant-shingtes, 
Name 
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LANTERNS 

You cannot go wrong with an 
Embury. There is no 0: ier lan- 
tern anywhere that gives you 
80 much for the moncy—more 
light, more convenience, better 
and longer service, at the same 
cost as ordinary lanterns, 

Don’t take our word for it, 
but compare the Embury with 
any other lantern and judge for 
yourself, 

No. 160 for $1.50, (except in 
the far west) is a beauty. urns 
35 hours, gives 20% more light 
and is wind-, duast-, dirt- an 
rain-proof. ad 
There’s an Embury for every 

purpose 

ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 


If he has none in stock, we 
will mail on receipt of price. 


EMBURY MANUFACTURING Co. 
v 


Blow them out, roots 
and all—easily and 
cheaply with 
















ay c°LD a 
DYNAMITE 
— 7 


Most efficient and economical 
aid in clearing stump land, 
swamp draining, ditch dig- 
ging and tree planting. Full 
strength and 100% qualit 
maintained for 17 years. 
grade for every need. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, 
get in touch with us direct. 
Write for free booklet 
“What Dynamite Will Do.” 


Illinois Powder Mfg. Co. 
1641 Pierce Bldg. St. Louis, Mo. 

















KITSELMAN FENCE 


“ Saved $35.00,” 
says Roy Douglas, Maple- 
ton, Iowa. You, too, car 







“Saved $34.00” 
Robt. Kelsey says: “I saved 
10c a rod on 340 rods. Fence is 
Satisfactory every way.” 

Guaranteed Best Quality Fence at 
Big Savings. Sold on 30 days free 
trial. Factory to User Direct. 


by buying direct at 


Facto Prices. 
ra 





ERLOCKING FENCE ©O. Box 626 MORTON, ILL. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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| fen age! 

‘Vow Square Deal Fence 
is marked witha 


Red Strand 


The Fence 
That Railroads Buy! 


More ‘‘Galvannealed’’ Square Deal Fence has been sold to 
the railroads the past year than ever before—-BECAUSE— 
railroads buy by test. ‘“‘Galvannealed’’ is Guaranteed to 
have more zinc coating than any other farm fence, 


Railroads know that this copper-bearing ‘‘Galvannealed’”’ 
Square Deai Fence won't have to be replaced for many, 
many years. They know this new process masters rust. 


Gahiiiicaled 
Square Deal Fence 


NO EXTRA PRICE 


has been proven by Indiana State University; nationally 
known testing laboratories, railroads and other authorities 
everywhere to have 2 to3 times more zinc coating inary 
farm fence. (Copies of official tests will be sent upon request.) 


In addition to the thick outer coating of zinc that prevents rust, 
the copper-bearing open hearth steel wire also lasts many years 
longer than steel without copper. And, best of all, it costs not 
one cent more than ordinary galvanized wire. In fact, Square 
Deal fence costs less than half as much when you figure how 
many years longer it lasts. 

Square Deal “‘Galvannealed"’ fence also gives you-full gauge 
line and stay wires; the famous Square Deal Knot that cannot 
slip; stiff, one piece stay wires that act like pickets—keep the 
fence straight and trim and make fewer posts necessary and well 
crimped ngy line wires that expand and contract with the 
seasons. Finest farms are being fenced with “‘Galvannealed.” 


Always look for the Red Strand—it means a farm fence that 
will outlast any other and—it costs no more, 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 
3842 INDUSTRIAL ST. PEOBIA, ILL. 


“4 plain f2 
lence. All 3 free to land -« 
owners. A postal will do. 


NOTICE!! 


Square Deal Fence, fa- 
mous for many years, is 
mow made only by our 
patented “Galvannealed” 
gs that puts on 2 to 

times more zinc pro- 
tection and sold at no 
extra price. Always 
took forthe Red Strand. 





If you fal] to have your hogs vaccinated or 
if you try to vaccinate them yourself and 
hog cholera wipes out your herd—don't 
blame the Veterinarian! His years of pre- 
aration and experience can save you from 
og cholera losses. When you want to defeat 
this dread disease cal! in a veterinarian to 
do tbe vaccinating and ask him to use 


Liberty 


CLEAR SERUM 


You must call a Veterinarian to do the vaccinating if you want the A-Num- 


ber One protection of Liberty Clear Serum because we sell Liberty Clear | 


Serum to Veterinarians only. We do this for your protection as 
well as our own. We kaoow that the Veterinarian is the only man 
qualified by knowledge and experience to use Liberty Clear 
Serum as it shoud be used. His expert knowledge protects the 
good name of Liberty Clear Serum and {t makes sure that every 
farmer and hog raiser who uses Liberty Clear Serum will get the 
best results. 
Liberty Clear Serum you will not hesitate to call a veterinarian 
and insist that be use Liberty Clear Serum. 
FREE: Our magazines will give you very valuable information about ‘hog 
cholera. Interesting as well as educational. Write and get your 
cepy absolutely free and no obligation. 


Liberty Laboratories, 


NEBRASKA 











With this new Dempster Self- Heating Hog 
aterer, youmay have warm water for your 
hogs during the coldest weather—without 
lamps or heaters, with no expense for oil and 
no danger of fire. 
Just cover the Dempster Hog Waterer, all 
except the Drinking Bowl, with about four feet 
of live horse manure. The heating basin, hidden 
underneath the manure, is connected by two pipes to the 
Drinking Bow! , The manure heats the water in the waterer and 
the constant circulation keeps the water in the Water Bowl 


. Hog Waterer 


DEMPSTERE 


Heating 
Nolamps—n heaters. No expense for ol]. No danger of fire. Nothing to fuss with—it takes care of 
itself automatically. Very easy to install. Fully protected by patents. 
Used with great success in Minnesota and Dakota during the coldest weather last winter—one of the 
in years. Hogs quickly learn to open the lid when they wish to drink, When through drinking, 
the lid drops down and keeps the water clean. 


Every farmer who raises hogs should have one or 
more of these Dempster Self-Heating Hog Water- 
ers. It will save its cost within one year, besides 
saving an enormous amount of trouble. Write for 
complete circular and price. (20) 


DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
lid rs ofp Line of Water 
for Farm and Homes 


clean, 731 South Sixth St., Beatrice, Nebt. 








If you realize the greater protection to be had in | 








FARM ENGINEERING} 


By I. W. DICKERSON | 5 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’* expert knowledge. 


He will gladly 


answer inquiries on farm engineering and mechanics. 42-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries, 








A Home-Made Cow Stall 


As a general rule, we believe that 
the commercial types of cow stalls 
and stanchions are both cheaper and 
better than home-made _ installations 
when one considers sanitation, labor 
in keeping clean, and length of life. 
However, we have so many requests 
for plans for constructing simple and 
practical home-made stanchions that 
we are giving a diagram and deacrip- 
tion of such a model cow stall shown 
in Bulletin 63 of the Montana Agri- 
cultural College, Bozeman, Mont. 

Successful dairying depends largely 
on the comfort and cleanliness of the 
cows and the way in which they are 
fed. Since the cows must spend most 
of their time there in winter and toa 
considerable extent in summer, it fol- 
lows that the stalls should be so con- 
structed as to keep the cows clean and 
comfortable, conserve both feed and 
bedding, make the feeding and han- 
dling of the cows easy, prevent the 
cows from injuring each other, and 
make the cleaning of the stalls easy. 
The dimensions as shown are for me- 
dium-sized cattle, and may be a little 



































/:d Slats, $4 Long, 











a, 
larger each way for large ones. The 
floor, gutter and manger may be made 
of wood, but are better if made of 
concrete. 

The following features are 
for this stall: 

1. Each cow is given perfect liberty 
and comfort of position. 

2. All the feeding may be done at 
one time, as the hay rack is separate 
from the manger. 

3. Each cow may be 
to her individual needs. 

4. The cows are kept perfectly 
clean by virtue of the bar across the 
stall just in front of the hind feet of 
the standing cow, and the slant of the 
hay rack. The cross bar keeps the 
bedding clean and dry and causes the 
cow to step forward a little when ly- 
ing down. The slant of the hay rack 
forces the cow to stand back of the 
bar with her hind feet. 

5. The bar across the rear of the 
stall prevents the waste of bedding. 

6. The partitions protect the cows 
when lying down from having their 
teats and udders injured from their 
stall mates. 

7. The stall will accommodate both 
large and small cows. To adjust the 
stall to meet the length of the cow, 
bring the cow’s head up to the rack; 
then fasten the cross bar (2x3) just in 
The cow will 


claimed 


fed according 


front of her hind feet. 


soon learn to lie ahead of the bar. The. 
space between the manger and the bar. 
should be filled with bedding. i 
The cows are tied by means of &é: 
rope or neck chain fastened to the” 
base of the hack rack, or they may 
wear a permanent strap around thejp- 
neck with a ring fastened to it at the — 
throat into which a tie rope is snappeq, 
There has been a little complaint 
+ about the cows pulling out and wasting j 
their hay with these stalls. This m 
be largely avoided by limiting the rt 
to about what they will clean up be? 
tween feeding periods. Spacing the 
slats on the rack closer may also help? 
however, it is recommended to put the 
slats far enough apart so the cow cay 
get her nose between them. ; 


® 





Smailer Blower Pipe Requires | 
Less Power : 

A Minnesota correspondent write 
“We have been using an old cylina. 
der type ensilage cutter with 18-inch 
knives and with a large 10-inch blower 
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pipe. We use an 18 horse power gasoe 
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line engine for power and it is not inj 
the best of shape and does not furnisit 
sufficient power to keep up the speeq 
and elevate the silage properly. Would 
it not help some if the diameter of thes 
blower pipe was reduced, and how 
much?” # 
The power required to operate a Sif 
age cutter depends partly on the 
ting, but mostly on elevating the si _ 
age, or rather forcing thru the blo sd wid 
pipe the air which carries up the # nee 
age. But the power required by tig a 
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Sand 
blowing alone is about in proporti¢ for : 
tc the cubie feet of air which is movem 
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by the blower. Thus a silo filler . ee nt 
/ With a 
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you ay 
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ning empty, but with a short, 
blower pipe, will require a good dé 
of power to operate the blower, 
if the upper end of the blower pipe ™ 
closed so no air can go thru, the pom | 
er required will be cut very much @i% | 
the engine will try to speed up. tal 
Thus if a silo filler with a blo 
pipe 10 inches in diameter requires 47) 
horse power, and the large pipe is 
placed by an 8-inch pipe, the D0 
for elevating will be cut about it wh: 
portion to the decrease in pipe 
or about one-third. Thus the 
power required to cut and elevate # 
probably be only about four-fifths 
with the larger pipe. Decreasing © 
pipe to a 7-inch one would ; 
about one-half as much power foF® 
vating and the total power rege 
will probably be around three-fow 
that with the larger pipe. It will B® 
ably be found that the smaller 
will limit the amount of material ® 
can be elevated and it will be 88% 
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concrete 
walks 


Your wife knows how much 
easier it will be to keep the 
kitchen clean if you have 
concrete sidewalks, front 
and rear. And you know 
how much they’ll add to 
the looks and value of your 
property. 


Any good contractor can 
lay Marquette Cement 
walks around the average 
farm in a few days. Or 
you can do the work your- 
self in your spare time. 
You will find the cost sur- 
prisingly low. 


Here’s how 


Via A 
(O24, 


“es 


Use 2 x 4's set on edge for 
side forms. A 4" walk is 
thick enough, except 
where there will be heavy 
hauling overit; then it 
should be 6", Deposit con- 
crete and level off top with 
a straight edge and finish 
witha wood float. This will 
tive the walk a smooth sur- 
face, yet it will ve gritty 
enough topreventslipping. 
For every 10' of walk 4' 
wide and 4" thick you will 
need only 8 sacks of Mar- 
quette Cement, 6 cu. ft. of 
sand and 12 cu. ft. of stone 
for a ‘*1:2:4" mixture. 


| Your Marquette Dealer 
# can supply you promptly 


with any quantity of Mar- 


H quette Cement, and give 
} You any further informa- 


; 


tion you may need. 
Write for free 
booklets ov’ concrete 
improvements 
Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago 


Plants at 
AaSalte, lll.—Cape Girardeau, Mo. 


Bay your 


_tement where you see this sign 




















sary to feed a little more slowly. Per- | 
haps a better solution would be to 
hire a tractor or steam engine to drive 
the cutter. 





Novel Plan for Wetting Silage 
A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 


“T have a 16-inch silo filler with 
blower of the fly-wheel type. Would 
it be possible to make a small hole 
in the blower pipe just above the blow- 
er, insert a hose in. the hole, and draw 
water from a tank, barrel or well 
nearby, and thereby dampen the sil- 
age while the silo is being filled? I 
have. been told that this could be 
done. If so, how far above the blower 
should the hole be made, and what size 
hose should be used? Would it be 
possible to use a faucet or valve to 
limit the amount of water used? Any 
advice from you or any of your read- 
ers will be appreciated.” 

This is something we have never 
tried, but see no reason why it should 
not work if properly arranged. Be- 
cause of the long pipe and the bend at 
the top, the air in the pipe will be un- 
der pressure, rather than under vacu- 
um, and any suction on a hose so ar- 
ranged must be due to the action of 
the air as it rushes by the end of the 
hose. The hose should therefore be 
turned up a little after it enters the 
pipe, and the water supply should be 
so arranged that the water level is 
almost up to the hole in the blower 
pipe, as the suction will not likely be 
very great. We should think an ordi- 
nary. garden hose would be about 
right, altho it would be just as well to 
use a large hose or say a three-quar- 
ter-inch pipe with a valve to control 
the amount of* water used. 

If any of our readers have tried 
such a device,.we should be glad to 


a 


have their experiences. 


Creosoting Hog House Sills 
An Tllinois correspondent writes: 


“IT am building some small hog 
houses and want to creosote the sills 
and floors. I can buy creosote at $1 
per gallon and can get all the gas res- 
idue I want from our local gas plant 
for hauling it away. How does this 
compare with the prepared creosote, 
or what can I do to make it a good 


preservative of wood? I have a long, ' 


tight box which I can use to put the 
lumber and creosote in and let it 
stand. Do you think it will pay to go 
to the trouble and expense of doing 
this work? Would appreciate any sug- 


“Super-Zinced” means an extra heavy and well bonded 
coating of zinc applied to wire by our improved process. It 
marks the successful result of years of effort to produce better 
and more durable fences. ‘‘Super-Zinced”’ Fences ‘have a 


rust-resisting armor that will not crack or peel, thus giving 
long and efficient service. 


Columbia’and Pittsburgh Perfect” 
Super Zinc-ed Wire Fences 


Our brands include the government approved farm and poultry styles 
in both hinge-joint and stiff-stay fences, also our very attractive lawn 
and flower fences. Inclosures made with our ‘‘Super-Zinced” fences are 
permanent improvements. They promote better and more profitable 
farming, protect crops and live stock, and add to the value of any farm, 
“Super-Zinced” fences are an investment in good farming. 























Have a Nice Lawn 


Our Lawn and Flower Fences contribute to 
the beauty of your lawn and effectively bar 
chickens and all farm animals. Made of 
heavy wires, “Super-Zinced” of course. 
Several attractive and distinctive designs. 











Our “‘Super-Zinced’”’ Wire Fences establish a new standard 
of fence service and durability. Remember that all of our 
fences are ‘“‘Super-Zinced’’, armored against corrosion by 
the same high standard of rust protection. Yet so effi- 
ciently has our improved process been developed that we 
are able to sell our fences at no increase in price over 
fences of ordinary galvanizing quality. Be sure to send 
for “‘Super-Zinced’’ Fence Catalogue and Free Book. Use 
This Useful the Coupon below. 


vist Pocket eePittsburgh Steel Co. 


716 Union Trust Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send FREE, the 72-page Farmer’s 
Handy Manual of farm account pages, crop and live 
stock records, etc., also your “Super-Zinced’”’. Fence 
Catalogue. 


OI oes eicicls acre CaCRGe Oh VE OE aide eee 








gestions.” 

We certainly do think it will pay 
our correspondent to treat his material 
that comes in contact with the soil and 
manure, as it will add very consider- 
ably to the life of the equipment and 
in addition will be less likely to har- 
bor lice and vermin. 

The question of the relative preserv- 
ative effect of gas house residues as 
compared -with refined creosote is one 
which is not fully settled as yet, altho 
the forestry department at Iowa State 
Collége is now running a series of 
parallel tests as to the merits of the 
two materials as used on fence posts. 
There is no question but what the re- 
fined creosote will give a quicker and 
deeper penetration, but by heating the 
gas tar residue and giving a prolonged 
treatment, we bélieve that very satis- 
factory results can be secured at no 
expense other than for the time and 
labor required. If our correspondent 
has a wooden tank, he can heat the 
gas tar residue by putting a coil of 
large pipe into the tank and letting it 
extend out over a furnace or stove. 
We believe that so far as possible the 
timbers should be cut to size and have 
all holes or mortises cut before treat- 
ment, so as to allow as few places as 
possible unprotected. In fact, if it 
were ours, we would give all the lum- 


East Meets West 


The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is 
a place where the Western Supply and 
Eastern Demand meet. It is the place 
where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experi- 
ence in both selling and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, 
our splendid railroad facilities in all 
directions and our modern equipment 
for taking care of your live stock, makes 
this the ideal market for you. 


MENT AND LET US HELP YOU 
GET MORE PROFIT OUT OF YOUR 
FEEDING OPERATIONS. 


Union Stock Yards Co: Omaha //d. 


Sovth Omeha 
Nebraska 








ber the coal tar treatment, as well as 
the sills and floor. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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Easy to Erect 
Fits Any Ground 
Long-Life Economy 


Farm fence made from cheap wire 
is no more economical than cheap 
paint. It looks all right on the out- 
side but the protective coating covers 
the surface only. 

Apex Fence gives better protection 
and longer wear because made by 


cet 





Mu-TesTt.Wire 


a new process of galvanizing that per- 
mits the spelter to be absorbed into 
the pores of the steel. ZINCO wire 
resists rust and corrosion—lasts longer 
—costs less per year of service. 

All Apex Fence is 
made with our patent 
swinging joint, mak- 
ing the fence adjust- 
able. The only fence 
that fits the ground 
—whether up-hill, 
down-hill or level. 

Hitch your fences 
to Apex Steel Posts / 
—they drive like a 
stake and last like 


Gibraltar. Write for The 
free book of Apex Swinging 
Fence Products. Joint 








Janesville Fence & Post Co. 
No So. Franklin St., Janesville, Wis. 
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Good Seed Corn For 1925 


Now is the time to think about seed corn for 
1925. Prospects are that corn will be green and 
immature at the first hard freeze. Seed corn al- 

ed to ripen in the field this year will lack yi- 
tality and will not produce a good stand. To be 
gure of se for. 1925, gather it before 
October 1 and then cureTt carefully in 


MARTIN'S 
3 


EED RACKS 


Adopted by leading seed corn houses. Complete 
circulation around every ear—insures proper 








TODAY FOR utel tisfied, return t 
NEW LOW Wes ‘booklet “Hew ve Care ter 
PLAT AWTS torestion. Write for tree" copy, 
FREE TRIAL The Martin Company 
OFFER 218 E. 3d St. Des Moines, Ie. 



















Mineral Feed 


at Bargain Prices 
The 100% Mineral 
Feed for cattle with- 
out drugs or filler. 
Open formula— 
special a — 
. nd lime- 
iecme oes iodized 
calcium. Sold direct from 
Get factory to breeder at bargain 
Free Bock prices, £. o. _—— = 
aad The. $15: Vs ton $F Order codes. rite 
bie free book on feeding ~~ 
Chemical & Organic 
4120S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


svat CSOP:S. MEAL 


















DOGS 


BEAUTIFUL Collies, Shepherds, Air. 
dale Puppies. Natural Heelers. Picture 10c. 
BR. ELLIS, eaver Crossing, Nebraska. 








McNary-Haugen and the Corn 
Growers 


To Waliaces’ Farmer: 

The defeat of the McNary-Haugen 
bill proves conclusively to the farmer 
that he need not look for any relief 
from legislation. When we stop to 
think that 70 per cent of the congress- 
men represent the consumer and only 
30 per cent represent the producer we 
can not hope to have any legislation 
passed that will have a tendency to 
increase the cost of living to the con- 
sumer. 

The farmers now face the bare fact 
that they must help themselves or go 
down and they are well able to take 
care of themselves when they realize 
fully that there is no other way. 

The Corn Growers’ Association pro- 
poses to stabilize the price of corn at 
a point which represents the cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit. 
The selling price will be determined 
once a year after the acreage yield 
and cost of production are known. As 
long as the price remains at or above 
the price established by the associa- 
tion corn will move freely to market. 
The moment the market falls below 
that price it will stop moving until it is 
needed bad enough to warrant the us- 
ers of corn paying what it costs the 
farmer to raise it. 

Corn will be stored on the farm, 
where it can be stored more cheaply 
and as safely as anywhere else. Stor- 
ing it on the farm also keeps it out of 
the channels of trade. 

When a surplus is raised this sur- 
plus will be shipped for export only 
and sold on the world’s market. We 
exported less than 2 per cent of our 
1923 crop and after five of the largest 
crops in succession on record we are 
today facing an actual shortage of 
corn. 

That corn has now passed the $1 
mark in Chicago is largely due to the 
efforts of the Corn Growers’ Associa- 
tion. The weather conditions and the 
backward season have contributed to 
it, but the price has been in the mak- 
ing for several months, Farmers have 
seen the publicity put out by the Corn 
Growers and thousands of them have 
read the plan and applied the princi- 
ples of the plan to their individual 
marketing efforts without joining the 
organization. 

Hundreds of them have taken ad- 
vantage of the warehouse act and 
sealed their cribs on the farm, using 
the plan to finance themselves advo- 
cated by the Corn Growers’ Associa- 
tion. 

This gives a pretty fair illustration 
of what will happen when they are 
completely organized and in communi- 
cation with the \jcentral office which 
has its finger on the pulse of acreage 
yield, cost figures, domestic and for- 
eign demands and all other factors en- 
tering into intelligent marketing. 

It would have meant two hundred 
million dollars more to the Iowa farm- 
ers alone had they received cost of 
production plus a reasonable profit 
for their 1923 crop. 

Stabilizing the price of corn means 
stabilizing the price of cattle, hogs, 
and also the price of land on which 
corn is raised. Therefore, I believe it 
is the duty of everyone interested in 
the farmers getting a better price for 
their product to assist in perfecting 
the Corn Growers’ movement. 

F. B. LAYMAN, 
President C. G. A. 
Polk County, lowa. 


Remarks: Probably not more than 
30 per cent of the men in congress rep- 


resent manufacturing districts, yet 
they seem able to put over a tariff 
bill. It will only take a few more 


votes than the McNary-Haugen bill se- 
cured in its test last spring to put it 
across. Every farm organization ought 
to be putting in its best licks to see 
that the bill gets that additional sup- 
port,—Editor. 
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Lamps make the automobile 





The General Electric 
Company makes lamps 
for every use, from giant 
ocean beacons to pocket 
flashlights. Every one 
carries the G-E mono- 
gram, a mark of scientific 
achievement and useful 
public service. 


The newG-E Farm Book, 
giving imteresting facts 
on the subject of farm 
electrification, will be sent 
on request. Write Section 
1, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady,N.Y.; 
Chicago, Ill.,or San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


a 24-hour utility 


Because it is equipped with 
electric headlights the auto. 
mobile is ready for service 
at any hour of the night—a 
dependable means of, swift 
travel, for business, for recre- 
ation, or for the midnight 
emergency. 

On 3,000,000 American farms 
the electrically-lighted auto- 
mobile is a modern necessity 
that makes for better and 
happier living. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








ARMY WOOL 
COATS. 


.D- 


In order to get 10,000 new customers, we are offering 


this special, saieertiancy bargain. 
overnment O, D. wool bi 


four times our special bargain price. 
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A brand new 
louse or jacket, made of 
eavy all wool serge and melton materials, of the 
finest quality obtainable. Neatly tailored, with four 
pessets and lined with khaki sateen cloth. Abso- 
utely a garment that could not be manufactured at 
Sizes 34 
$1.99 plus postage. Order before price goes up. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE 


U.S.SALVAG E CO. 





Farm Wanted 


Will purchase @ good going clear farm, 1” 
acres or more. Give location and describe your 
farm fully with best cash price. Write 








D. C. ALLEN, 
Room 412, 10 South LaSalle St, Chicago. 
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This Fall 
Now is a good time to apply ‘‘@reen seal” 
Agricultural Gypsum for greater, richer crop 
of alfalfa, timothy, clover, potatoes, wheat, com 
and oats. These plants thrive upon the sulphur 
and calcium which “‘Green Seal’ Agel 
tural Gypsum supplies and the nitrate for 
mation which it hastens. 
Bolle, under cultivation, lose their sulphur cm 
tent through crop absorption and leaching; 
phur must be applied if fertility be continued 
**Green Seal” Agricultural Gypsum, 
alding nitrification, releases soil potessitt 
makes soils pervious and is a great presere 
of the nitrogen in manure. 
“Green Seal” 1s 99.96% Pure Gypsum rock 
mined only by the Centerville Gypsum Compaal 
—550 feet below the earth's surface. a bY 
flour, feed and seed dealers. 
Fill out and mail the coupon for illustrated book 
let, atonce. Free upon request. 
Centerville Gypsum Company 

Centerville, Lowa 


Centerville Gypsum Co., Centerville, Is. wi 
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SAFETY FIRST! Po your 


firms 


from 
tising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the arti- 
cles you want to buy, just let us know 
what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms. 


buying Agricultural Gypsum will do for your farm. 
adver- 
If you do NOIMNC..cccccccccrcccccecccccscvcceccececs seeee & “ 
PX. |, POrrerrrrrerrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrrriii. I 


Please send me your booklet “What Green} 
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ALL STEEL 
CHAINLESS 


Inside 
Bucket 
Elevator 


| 4 Coste less and saves you money for years 

come. Has co ably less than half 

moving of other Inside Bucket 

ators. Has only one shaft, two bear- 

and two spromens. These are in the 

of the Elevator. A big saving op 
Is everlasting. 

All Steel. Stecl head and boot. Rolled 
| | steel welded bucket. Willhold 1 
4 of grain when level full. This All Steel 

, sinless Inside Bucket sraveter ae 

installed in Any crib or granary. 
particulars. Investigate 
. Ask for Inside Bucket 
ator Catalog. 


National Steel 
Portable Elevator 













All feel hain- 
lessInside Bucket 


Bach section has 16 angles, Elevator with 
where otbera have only 6. double curve track 
The widest elevator section also can be fur- 


the market, measuring 16 
fnehes inside. Runs easier 


requires less power. Gelivery, if desl 
il last longer. potd a8 n gle. ear 
r n 
‘. Get FREE Catalog 
for National Steel Portable Elevator catalog. 
e give free crib plans. Write ue today. 
A postal will do. 


Portable Elevator Mfg., Co. 
507 McClun Street © Bloomington, Illinois 


Machin 
ae the Market 








corn and all kinds of email grain. 










National Stee! Portable Elevator will handle ear 

















REMEMBER, it’s but a short dis- 
tance from your cow’s udder 
to the cream pitcher—the but- 
ter plate—the nursing bottle. 

Keep her surroundings 
healthful, free from disease 





germs, and clean smelling, 
with Dr. Hess Dip and Dis- 
infectant. 


Provide a wallow for your 
hogs. To each 25 gallons of 
water, add about one quart 
of Dr. Hess Dip. Your hogs 
will do the rest. Good night 
lice and disease germs! 

Use the sprinkling can—in 
the poultry-house for lice and 
mites, wherever there is filth 
or a foul odor, 
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ye he. IN NAME AT LEAST 
a “Vereffer you go over da world 
we . Vill find Jews.” 
‘3 al “Faith, and Oi wouldn’t say that. 
Dae. heard of a Jew at the north pole.” 
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: DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Si/DR.HESS DIP 
«| (ond DISINFECTANT 


tS 


PELLA 


— 


ANK & PIPE CO., 








We make all sizesin Cypress Wood Tanks. 
uy direct from manufacturer and save money. 


Pella, lowa 








guy, | “Oh, is dot so! 
rAceberz? Jte’s no Presbyterian.” 





How about dot 





Fresh From the Country 


1OWA 


Central—Dallas County, Sept. 13.—Rains 
of this week caused corn fo make slow 
progress. Very cool. Some corn ripe 
enough for seed but tedious to gather. 
Second crop of clover coming on good; 
new seeding fine.—D. W. D. 

Southeast—Louisa County, Sept. 11.— 
Weather very cold and wet. Temperature 
at night goes almost down to frosting 
point, making conditions more unfavora- 
ble for the corn crop, much of which is 
still in roasting ear stage. Present condi- 
tions point to a still larger per cent of 
soft corn. Prospects for good seed look 











gloomy. Pastures in fine shape and all 
stock doing well. Some plowing being 
done. Potatoes better than usual. Old 


corn scarce; many farmers depending on 


oats for feed. Not much stock being 
shipped to market. Corn fed stuff get- 
ting scarce. Not many fall pigs. Local 
market prices, wheat $1.10, corn $1.15, 


oats 41c, rye 80c, eggs 29c, cream 32¢.—C. 
L. Duncan, 

Western—Shelby County, Sept. 13.—The 
corn is coming along fine, even if it is 
cold at night. No frost yet. The hail 
has done a little damage to the corn in 
this part of the county. All the shock 
threshing is done and all the stack thresh- 
ing is left to be done. Stock is doing 
finely for this time of the year. Some 
roads in poor shape, due to rain and 
washouts.—P. C. Nielsen. 

Northesast—Mitchell County, Sept. 12. 
A light frost the 8th, but did not do much 
damage to corn. Plenty of rain and look 
for more frost when it clears up. Shock 
threshing not finished yet; wet weather 
has delayed it thsi week. Some have 
started to plow. Very little winter wheat 
sown here. Good stands of clover that 
was sown last spring. Very little second 
growth clover being made for hay. Some 
using it for pastures, If frost holds off 
there will be no silo filling for two weeks. 
Quite a few getting milk cows; some sold 


at a farm sale at $50 to $65. Corn in 
field sold for $9.75 per acre; not many 
sales yet. Potatoes are 30c per bushel. 


Corn $1.10, oats 38c, butter 37¢c, hogs $7.75 
to $9, heavy hens 18c, springs 20c, eggs 
32.—C. H. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, Sept. 12.— 
Have been having lots of rain and cold, 
Corn is making slow progress. Threshing 
is done and fall plowing started. Silo 
filling is not started. We had a light 
frost September 9.—E. A. McMillan, 

Northwest—Clay County, Sept. 12.— 
Raining hard here. We had a light frost 
the night of the 8th; did not harm corn, 
which is beginning to dent. Threshing 
about done and best crop in years. Corn 
needs two weeks more of warm weather. 
Old corn $1, oats 38c.—Ray Leitch. 

Northeast—Blackhawk County, Sept. 13. 
—Light frost on 9th but no damage done. 


Corn still three weeks late and maturing 
very slowly. Not much fall plowing done 
yet. A few jobs of threshing yet to do. 


Some making second crop of clover hay. 
Some clover will be cut for seed. Timo- 
thy seed all threshed and was about av- 
erage yield. Farmers sold at from $5.50 
to €.50 per hundred. Hogs selling at $9.30, 
corn $1.05, oats 40c, eggs 32c, butter 44c¢, 
barley 70c.—B. S, Strayer. 
Central—Grundy County, Sept. 
Weather as usual, three showers a week. 
Threshing done. Some plowing, some 
hauling manure, while some are making 
hay. No potato digging or cutting of 
corn for silage. Corn is very backward; 
with three weeks of good weather corn 
would be a good crop. Small grain of 
late threshing was in bad shape. Lots of 
timothy threshed. Quite a few stock cat- 
tle being shipped in. Shoats doing well; 
no disease. Pastures never better. Lots 
of sheep shipped here from Omaha. Fruit 
seems searce, but gardens look’ goed, 
Corn is very weedy. All new seeding in 
fine shape. Not many going north for 
outing this year, too cool.—Gus Treimer. 
Southwest—Taylor County, Sept. 12.— 
The last week has been cool, A good rain 
yesterday and it has cleared and is warm- 
er. We need all of September to make 
our corn. A killing frost before will give 
us trouble to find seed. Many are plowing 
but it has been quite dry. Hogs are gen- 
erally healthy but few have corn to feed. 
Very few cattle on feed, Kveryone seems 
to be eager to buy sheep now as they were 
to give them away two year ago.—S. J. 
Kingsley. 
Northwest—Lyon 
Weather cool and windy. 
more for corn and then 
per cent not marketable. 
threshing left. Very dry. and all pas- 
tures very short. Plowing started. Not 
much old corn left and none coming to 
market. Corn $1.08, oats 38%c, butter 42 
to 45c, eggs 32c.—P. O. Fox. 
Southwest—Montgomery County, Sept. 
8.—Corn has commenced to dent, and a 
few more weeks will mature it so that 
frost will not do it much harm. Thresh- 
ing is practically all done. Wheat made 
from 15 to 45 bushels per acre, oats 25 to 
85 bushels to acre. Some are putting up 
the second crop of clover and alfalfa.— 
W. J. Adams. 
Northwest—O’Brien County, Sept. 12.— 
Shock threshing is ccmpleted; a lot of 
stacks in this neighborhood. Third cut- 


12.— 


County, Sept. 5.— 
Need two weeks 
there will be 40 

A little stack 
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COFFEE 


BLENDED AND ROASTED by 


THE HALLIGAN Company, 
DAveNwPoRrr. lowa. 
Des Moines, lowa. 
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‘—like owning 


a coffee 
plantation 


and selecting therefrom 
only the most perfect for 
the coffee used on your 
own table, each family 
using Halligan’s PURE 
QUILL Coffee appreci- 
ates that this rare grade 
of coffee is as fine as can 
be roasted and blended. 


Always in Good Taste 


HALLIGAN'S 


PURE QUILL 


COFFEE 








J E “How to Vaccinate 












Nearby 
Service 
Stations 

We have locat- 
ed a number of 
serum service 
stations. One is 
near you, Write 
for address. 


For those who prefer Clear 
Serum, we are Wi a position 
to supply their wants. 
Write for full particulars. 












your. 
own PIGS and HOGS / 


* 

Thousands Use This Safe Way 
Big Free Book, with clear, simple directions, explains how you 

may vaccinate pigs and hogs easily and with absolute safety. 
Thousands of hog owners are administering American Serum and Virus 
with 100% results. Every step fully explained and i//ustrated in our book. 
You save the middle-man’s profit, by buying direct. 
No premiums given with 
American Serum and Virus. 
Buy our products and get 
full value for every cent 
you spend. 


American Serum Gompany SiouxCity.lowa 
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MANITOBA FARMS FOR SALE 


Section, 570 acres under cultivation, balance pasture. 
Church on corner of farm and School across the road 
Soll, black loam with ‘clay subsoll. 
Price $2,000.00. 
680 acres under cultivation, balance hay and pasture. 
acres wheat, 150 acres barley, 200 acres of oats, 40 acres of corn, 170 acres of summer-faliow. 


All in good repatr. 

store. On main highway. 

Very desirable proposition. 
1120 acres. Choice land. 


One-quarter cash, balance to sult purchaser. 


Good buildings, house, barn, granaries, garage, 
Within 40 rods of elevator and 
Ap abundant supply of water, windmiil. 


In crop this year 100 
Brick house 


with furnace, horse barn, 2 cattle barns capacity 90 head, hog pens and granaries. Unfalling supply of spring- 


water and two wells. 


ting of alfalfa in progress. 
rain last night, which will 
Corn has started to dent; 
marketable corn if frost 
fere. Have had a few light 
damage reported in this 


county agent's help the 
have some fine animals.—A, 
Northwest—Sac County. 


date this month has been cloudy, cool and 
rainy, detrimental to corn crop maturing. 
low as 38.—D. 


Temperature has been as 


Rininger. 





ILLINOIS 
Western—Hancock 


corn weather. Cool and 


have 
done 


like we would 
Threshing is all 
fall plowing. 


and 


ing around 650 


daylight. which is 


per cent not yet in the milk. 


Situated on matin highway, midway between two stations on VU. P. R. 
One-fourth cash, balance to sult purchaser. 


CANADIAN GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY, 


plowing. 
will have some 
not inter- 
frosts but no 
vicinity. 
boys and girls are busy showing pigs and 
calves at the shows and fairs. 
boys 


does 


With the 
and 
Hi. Schneider. 


County, 
The weather is pretty cool; it is very poor 
small 

quite often keeps the corn green. 
lots of 


Sept. 


soft 


There is lots of second crop 
clover but no seed in it.—Geo. M. 

Eastern—Douglas County, Sept. 
is quite cool here, the mercury register- 
and sometimes lower at 
the corn, 
much of which is still in the milk and 20 
If it does not 


bad for 


Price ¢60.000.00. 


Brandon, Manitoba 





a good 


RECEIVE $50.00 


The as first pa 
girls 
ments. 
ence. Doit now! 


HAGGERTY-COOK COMPAN 


Warren, Pa. 


13.—To 





SEND NAMES OF FIVE FAMILIES AND 


ment on @ 
“ Haggerty-Cook”’ player 
piano at factory price— 
only $495.00. Easy pay- 
Save the differ- 


Y, Inc. 














13.— | 60 per cent of a crop. It 


work wheat ground. 


about 
wheat 34 bushels per acre. 
yielded as high as 75 bushels 
Barley 45 bushels per acre. 
filled in about a week, altho cor 
weeks back. Milk is scarce. 
hogs is overstocked, too many. 
tle if any fall plowing done. 


Lamb. 
13.—It 





35 to 386 bushels per acre, 
Some oats 
per acme. 
Silos will be 


freeze before Thanksgiving we might get 
is too wet to 
Butterfat 30c, chick- 


showers | ens 19c, corn $1.05.—Zelora Green. ., 
Looks Northeast—Cook County, Sept. 8.—Shock 
a ce threshing about finished. Wheat yielded 
0 1e 


spring 


n is four 


Fall run of 


Very lit- 


Considerable 
hay is yet to be cut.—D. F. Tegtmeier. 
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_ [MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 
PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the following 
table are worthy of the most careful 
gtudy. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war and the sec- 
ond column percentage prices are of the 
corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher’s wholesale price index 
is now, 150 per cent of pre-war and 96 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that corn, wool, lambs, cotton, lumber, 
cement and the wages of city labor are 
above the general price level. Hogs, wheat, 
hides, cattle and copper are decidedly be- 


low the general price level, In most cases 
the failure of these commodities to ad- 
vance as much as other products is due to 
over-production. 

Note that industrial stocks are now 52 
per cent above pre-war and 12 per cent 
above last year. The money situation in- 
dicates that business may turn for the 
better in the spring of 1925, 


GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 





e 





Percentage 
present price 


us 

‘S| is of pre-war 
| present pric 
is of last yr. 


| Percentage 
=] 
a 





Fisher's index number 
CATTLE—At Chicago _ 





JANUARY HOG PRICES—If pre-war re- 
lationships are taken as a base, January 
lard now indicates a price of $9.31 per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
January. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for week ending August 
30, 1924, of the 1919-1923 five-year aver- 
age for this week in August: Coal and 
coke 90 per cent, grain 128 per cent, 
livestock 100 per cent, lumber 112 per 
cent, ore 78 per cent and miscellaneous 
merchandise 113 per cent. These fig- 
om indicate moderate business depres- 
sion. 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about 62 cents an hour, as compared 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 230 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 145 per 
cent of pre-war. At 145 per cent of 
pre-war, farm-hand wages are out of 
line with most farm products. But even 
at 145 per cent, farm-hand wages are 
not nearly so far above pre-war as city 
labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 218 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 230 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
164 per cent of pre-war normal. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is approximate- 
ly 186 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is 
$44 in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











i 
E 











7,300-pound fat cattle lili; 87 

1,100-pound fat cattle ..... | 119] 88 

Canners and cutters 87 96 

Feeders Lice beeen 124 93 
HOGS—At Chicag 

Heavy hogs .....se00+- 

hogs 








oo 114 
115 109 
105 107 
104| 113 





SHEEP—At Chicago _ 
nae 181| 
WOOL AND HIOES 
Quarter blood wool, a tBoston 159) 
Light cow hides, at Chicago. 91 
GRAIN 
At Chicago— 





100 








105 
123 








165 
112 
eesevevers 122 


oseee 112 


177 
109} 


136 
121 
131 
119 


102 
192 


seeeeee 








MILL-FEEDS 
Cottonseed meal ,at Milw’kee 
Oll meal, at Milwaukee .... 
Bran, at Kansas City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 
HAY 
No. 1 timothy, at Chicago...| 144) 106 
No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City! 130) 86 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ..... shasel. Bee 81 
Clover seed, at Toledo | 143 105 
Timothy seed, at Chicago...| 98| 
Cotton, at New York | 181) 8 
Eggs, at Chicago 112 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
122] 
119} 139 
146) 100 
settee settee eee 129 _ iit 
FUTURES—At Chicago 
! 























1i4 





Corn— 
December 








Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham... 
Copper, at New York 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 
ngton .... 
Yellow pine (southern), 
No. 2 com. boards .... 
Yellow pine (southern) 1x6 
and 2 B. (finish) 
Cement 


Coke, at 


178 


200 87 
158] 94 





FINANCIAL 


er capita, 
ork, month 





Bayk clearings, 
outside New 
AUBUSE 2 ccccnrccsecccccccces 

Interest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York 

Industrial stocks . 

Railroad stocks 











Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up)—~ 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ....++0e+0++)10,63/10.83 
Week before .........{10.88/11.13 
ood - 


| 
9.45) 9.93 
9.88/10.25 


8.25 


Last Week ..ecccoseess 

Week before 
Medium— 

Last week ..cecscccecs) 2.60 

Week before ...+...+.| 8.00) 8.57 
Common-— 

5.26) 6.26 

6.76) 6.60 


eeeeewre 


Last Week ..scccscccses 
Week before ......06. 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs, down)— 
Choice and prime— 
Last week ....-ee+++++)10.70/10.93/10.75 
Week before .........{10.95711.13, 10.75 
Medium and good— 
Last week ...... 8.65) 9.06 
Week before 8.92) 8.57 
Common— 
§.25 
5.63 





Last week ......c.e00 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 

Heifers— 

Last week ... 

Week before 
Cows— 

Last week .. 

before 


8.50 
8.38 


6.38 
6.38 


5.25 

5.25) 

2.63! 

2.88) 3. 
| 


tol 
CP wo 





2] 


Week before ...... 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 


fo EL HH woo 


3S @&-) 
“oo CoO 





6.96) 
6.95] 


4.08! 
4.08) 


mm 
e109 


tor 
erst 








Heavy (250 lbs. up)— 
Last week . .-| 9.38] 
Week before eos} 9.18 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— | 
Last week ...c+ccecess| 9.50) 9.97] 
Week before ... .25; 9.93 

Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 

Last week 
Week before 

Light lights (130-150 
Last week 
Week before 

Smooth heavy packing 

sows (250 Ibs. up)— 
Last week ° 
Week before .. | 
Rough packing sows (200 
Ibs. up)— | 
Last week ..cccccccess 
Week before 5% 

Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
Last week 
Week before 

Stock pigs— 

Last week ...... 
Week before 


9 5 
| 


Lambs (84 lbs. down), | 
medium to prime— 
Last week ° | 
Week before | 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week } 
Yearling wethers, medium | 
to prime— 
Last week .... si 9. 
Week before | 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week : 
Week before .13} 4.88] 4.2 


NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 











Kansas City 


i 
5 














No. 


Mixed Clover poe | i ooleo pe 
eeeeeewee ‘eee ”. . 


Last week 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, Choice— | 
Last week ...,.......+{18.50/21.00 
Week before ‘%........{18.50)21.00 
Alfalfa, Nc. 1— 
Last week ... 16.00/19.50 
Week before 16.00/)19.50 
Alfalfa, Standard 
Last week ... . ./18.50)17.75 
Week before 13.50/17.75 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
. {11.50 
{11.50 
8.50 
8.50 


| acct ates {15,00)19.00 


st week .. 
Week before 
Oat Straw— 
Last week 
Week before 




















Kansas City 
Des Moines 








Corn, No. 2Y¥— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week er 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4Y— 
Last week ... 
Week before 


_— 


1.15% 
1.11% 


1.138% 
1.09% 


45% 
44% 


tt 
a= ea 


Week before 
Barley— 

Last week .. 

Week before 
Rye— 

Last week ....| .§ 

Week before ..| . 
Wheat, No. 2— 

Last week ....{1.29 

Week before ..|1.26 


























Des Moines*® 





Bran— 
Last week.... 22.50)22.25/30.00 


before. .|25.75|22.50|23.25130.00 


27.25) 24.75|35.00 
26.25|36.00 


44.00 
42.00 


Week before.. 
Hominy Feed— 

Last week..../45. sveve 

Week before. .|46.75).....]..... 
Oll Meal (0. p.) 

Last week.... 143.25 

Week before.. 45.50 
Cottonseed (41 

per cent)— 

Last week..../44.60 

Week before. .|47.50 
Tankage— 

Last week.... 65.00/60.00 

Week before..|..... 55.00/60.00 
Gluten— 

Last week....|..... PT) TEES | a 

Week before..|.....|.- ee rr 

*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
al other points. car lots. 


LIBERTY BONDS 






































Par value 





U. S. Liberty 4%’s, second—| | 
Last week 1$100.00 
Week before | 

U. S. Liberty 4%’s, thira— | } 
Last week 100.00 
Week before 

U. S. Liberty 4%’s,. fourth— 
Last week 
Week before 


$101.20 
101.20 


101.31 


102.40 
101.31 








FOREIGN EXCHANGE 














Par value 
Per cent of 








British sterling ex- 
change— 
Last week 
Week before 
French franc— 
Last week 
Week before 








FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds due in 1954 
but callable in 1934 were quoted last week 
at $1.02%,. Since these bonds are 4% per 
cent, the yield to 1934 is 4.45 per cent. 
All of the land bank bonds are tax exempt 
and are now yielding 4.42 to 4.45 per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras. last week 
38744c, week before 87%c:; cheddar cheese, 
last week 1944c, week before 19\%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 35%c, week before 
35c; ducks, last week 20c, week before 
20c; spring chickens, last week 25%c, 
week before 27%¢c. 








——— 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 


Liverpool—Last week $16.13, week bes’ — 


fore $16.32. Chicago—Last week $13.60, 
week before $13.83. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 47%. 
light native cow hides at Chicago 15¢. 
clover seed at Toledo $13.25, and cotton 
at New York 24.1c. Iowa elevator corn 
prices are about $1.07 shelled per bushel; 
oats 41c per bushel. 


Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 78 per cent of the ten. 
year average, as contrasted with 85 per 
cent for fat cattle, 78 per cent for sheep 
and 108 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data ag to 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevalled 
week by week for the past eight weeks, 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thug 
eliminating seasonal bias. 
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Receipts at 
other mkts. 


Receipts at 





July 18 to 26 

July 25 to August 1 
August l1to 8 

August 8 to 16 ......... 
August 15 to 22 

August 22 to 28... 
August 28 to Sept. 
September 4 to 11 


tCATTLE 
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oe 
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July 18 to 26 

July 26 to August 1 
August 1 to ee 
August 8 to 15 ......... 
August 15 to 22 .......... 
August 22 to 28 ......... 
August 28 to Sept. 4..... 
September 4 to 1l...... 








July 18 to 26 

July 25 to August 1. 
August 1 to cccoceece 
August 8 to 15... 
August 15 to 22 .. 
August 22 to 28 ° 
August 28 to Sept. 4..... 
September 4 to 11 ..... 


*LAMBS 











July 18 to 25 

July 26 to August 1 
August to 8.. 
August 8 to 16... ° 
August 15 to 22 .......... 
August 22 to 28 ...... 
August 28 to Sept. 4 
September 4 to ll .. 110} 


*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, | 








tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 


seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN | 
Exports of wheat the first week in} 
September were 7,377,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 56,082,000 bushels for the week? 
before and 2,944,000 bushels for the same, 
week last year. Exports of corn the first’ 
week in September were 77,000 bushels, 487 
compared with 49,000 bushels the week? 
before and 21,000 bushels for the sam6y 
week last year. Exports of oats for the 
first week in September were 201,007 
bushels, as compared with 108,000 bushels) 
the week before and 257,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 3 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard the first week in & 
tember were 11,645,000 pounds, as C0 
pared with 12,523,000 pounds for the sam@ 
week last year. Exports of pork we 
12.468.000 pounds for the first week 
September, as compared with 86,222,000) 
pounds the week before and 19,381, 
pounds for the same week last year. : 





MILKING SHORTHORN TESTS © 7 
REPORTED : 
Volume 9 of the Milking Shorthorn, 
Yearbook, published annually for the past) 
nine years by the American Shorthora 
Breeders’ Association, is now off the press; 
and may be secured by addressing the © 
association at 13 Dexter Park Avem H 
Chicago. Til. - 
Volume 9 contains 367 milk records 
averaging 8.261.3 pounds, and 353 fat } 
ords averaging 327.47 pounds, with ay 
average test of 3.96 per cent fat for COWE 
of all ages. Of the 387 records, 167 a. 
Class A, supervised by agricultural ck) 
leges, 166 are Class B, supervised by CO) 
testing associations, and 34 are Class 
or private records. 4 
Iowa breeders lead in number of fer” 
ords entered in Volume 9, with 52. ‘The7 
other leading states are: New York, 1] 
‘Pennsylvania, 46; Wisconsin, 35; © 
26; Massachusetts and Minnesota, : 
23. and Colorado, 21. Twenty-two states 
are represented. ie 
The highest milk record in Volumé%, 
is that made by Dairymaid, owned by He 
E. Tener, Washingtonville, N. Y. #® 
prodyced in one year as a mature ® 
a total of 19,066.5 pounds of milk 
669.45 pounds of fat. This is a new 
milk record for Shorthorn cows own 
the United States. The highest butte 
record in Volume 9 was made by ~ 
stone Katherine, owned by Fiints 
Farm, Dalton, Mass. As a mature © 
she produced 16,983.38 pounds of milk 
682.76 pounds of fat. 
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Every Day You Need 


DON 


(STANDARDIZED) 


TO AID IN KEEPING r ; as regen 
= ps of one doi w given each w 
All Livestock and Poultry Healthy for the best contribution printed in 


this column. 
Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas. 
For Scratches, Wounds and Joshaway Crabapple says: 


common skin treubles. “It’s easy to identify dogwood 
by the bark.” 














THE FOLLOWING BOOKLETS ARE FREE: 

No. 151—FARM SANITATION. Describes and tells 
bow to prevent diseases common to livestock. 

No. 157—DOG BOOKLET. Tells how to rid the dog 
of fleas and to help prevent disease. 

No. 160—HOG BOOKLET. Covers the prevention of 
common bog diseases. 

No. 185—HOG WALLOWS. Gives complete direc- 
tions for the construction of a concrete hog wallow. 

No. 163—POULTRY. How to get rid of lice and 
mites, and to prevent disease, 
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DETROIT, MICH. Z Bey 
Try this for YO! Seba G TRADE MARK 
' e nats YY, J tz (CONDENSED BROWN BUTTERMILK) 
h uma m A New Milestone in Progressive Feeding of Suckling 
P WHAT IS 6ST TITLE F ; 
HE penetrating power of Gom- han ieotomiee win Sows, Pigs and Poultry 
bault’s Balsam brings quick Ww 
’ rite answers on < stcard and send . 3 . . P Les » ‘ : P 
grateful relief from the pain of them to Joshaway, Gaye Watinaer ‘tom Our extensive research hes the spring of 1923, and met with instant 
muscular or inflammatory rheumatism. er. All answers must be in by October 3. study fy foodstuffs, according to and well-merited success for suck- 
Gombault’s Balsam has been reliev- pp eet S leg so and practical methods, ling sows, pigs and poultry. 
ing, for forty-one years, sprains, | 1as brought about the development 110 7. TETAG ~ 
bruises, burns, cuts, lumbago, sciatica, ee hii sapere | of Semi-Solid Active Supplemen- FEMEWOLED VETASELAL (Coe 
sore throat and chest colds. $1.50 per “T wish to complain,” said the bride | tary Feeds self-preservin r b it densed Brown Buttermilk)—is a 
bottle at druggists or direct upon re- haughtily, “about the flour you sold me. cont nt f pet oe > ng y its new, active supplementary feed 
ceipt of price. A bottle lasts a long It was tough.” ‘ontent of natural lactic acid. originated by Mr. William Grelck 
time. The Lawrence-Williams Co, “Tough, ma’am?” asked the grocer. Semi-Solid Condensed Buttermilk Nutritional activity was found the 
Cleveland, Ohio. “Yes, tough. I made pie with it, and was the first step in offering the greatest when " feeding small 
my husband could hardly cut it.” breeders 4 ‘e-Dre rs . - 
ee reeders of pure-bred hogs and -amounts of lactic acid, yeast and 
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Mr. Alltalk was a very poor speaker, Y ‘ : 5 wheat. Lactic acid is contained in 


uct is known everywhere end aeeds 


and after his oratory had run on for over Rewin : ne : aan its most active form in VI-TASI- 
BALSAM or hue Saale. of te eens anda 0-4 no further introduction. As the 6ci- LAC. 
ence of nutrition advanced, it aas 


| leave. As one man slipped out of the , 
HEALING and ANTISEPTIC doorway, another, who had waited out- found that extracts of the outer huil The natural lactic acid from sour 
side, asked hopefully: of grain were equally as active as milk or buttermilk and the highly 
“Has he finished?” ; lactic acid. After much effort, a active cell content of the grain 
“Yes,” said the first sufferer grimly; new product combining the ective hulls, in its finely divided form in 
“long ago; but he won’t stop. | matter of the outer hull of the VI-TASI-LAC, assert their catalytic 
Miter: “Dems, wedlie’'t you Wheto grain, together with the active mat- or dissolving action upon the coars- 
have a nice frosted cake with five can- ter of sour milk or buttermilk, was er feedstuffs (corn meal, etc.), with 
dles on it for your birthday—a candle for produced, which we have given the the result that a greater amount of 
each year?” trade name of VI-TASI-LAC, mean- -it is digested, better blood is made, 
Tommy: “I think Vd rather have five ing active acid milk. This product better and quicker gains and better 
cakes and one candle, mamma."—Ex. has been on the market since the condition of the animal is obtained. 
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accinate Pg oes by say Gomis tant tei VI-TASI-LAC contains the highest quality of protein for musele 

% Prevent Hog Cholera with ‘come.’ Sas building—highest quality of minerals for bone building and a high 
eee Faye 4 ee ge pl Hag content of vitamine. VI-TASI-LAC is full of mysterious growth 
1 shake my head it means I'm not com- promoting factors impossible to find by chemical analysis, but re- 
ing. ae vealed by the rapid manner in which the animals grow. The cost of 
NARROW ESCAPE! an initial order is so small that you cannot afford to delay giving 
ANTI-HOG CHOLERA 8ERUM Doctor: “You are slightly morbid, my | Semi-Solid VI-TASI-LAC a trial. You owe it to yourself to know 


| HOG ENOUt RA VIRUS | pl nah ag TREES SOR RNPRS FOE AES | what VI-TASI-LAC will do. Order today by filling in the coupon 
XCITY S j ) ux City low y again. . . 
3 ’ Widow: ‘Oh, doctor, is—is this a pro- | below. 
posal?” 


THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS | 22502800 an oi ote ee Shipment will be made promptly 
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Teacher: “Why, | am surprised; when Saint Paul Minnesota 
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©# mical—only afew drops required at an appli- Ee. VOU ne Pou SON SOMse Se 
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owe JR, the antiseptic liniment for man- | * as 183 South Franklin Street 
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iat man for carrying a lighted lanter 1 
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y — look ‘what you got.” pails at {$3-59! each. We deliver VI-TASI-LAC to your R. R. 
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Say oown the famous : SSNY yy NO DISPUTE ON THIS station at these prices. All shipments made draft payable 
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Radie Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers—Sept. 20-27 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 208 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 


Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 


On aecount of daylight saving, Chicago 
price announcements during the summer 
are one hour earlier than here given. 

Ames, WOI, 360—9:50 a. m., weather re- 
port; 10:15 a. m., leading western hog 
markets; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock 
market report. 

Chicago Grain Markets. WGN, 370— 
9:35 a. m.; 10:01 a. m.: 10:31 a. m.; 11:01 
@ m.; 11:31 a. m.; 12:01 p. m.; 12:31 p. 
m.; 1:01 p. m.; 1:25 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—10:00 a. m.; 11:00 
a. m.; 12:00. Wool report Thursday at 
2:00 p. m., in connection with the closing 
report on stock market. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:30 a. m.; 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 »p. m 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 9:00, 10:00 and 11:00 in the morn- 
ing and also at noon and 1:00 in the after- 
noon. Covers all the leading western 
markets, but with special attention to 
St. Louis. 


Music and Amusement Programs 


Chicago, KYW, 586—Dinner hour pro- 
@ram from 6:00 to 6:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:00 to 7:20; Wednesday, 
7:00 to 7:30; 8:45 oe 11:30, midnight revue; 
poereiay, 7:20 to 8:15, musical program; 
Priday, 730 to 11 ta midnight revue; 
Saturday, 7:00 to 7:5 

Chicago, WGN, $70--From 7:00 to 10:00 
every night but Sunday and Monday; 6:00 
to 9:00 on Sunday. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—DEvery night but 
Sunday, Monday and Saturday, starting 
at 5:30 and continuing till 10:00, Saturday, 
aa dance program. 7:00 to 12:00. 

Davenport, WOC, 184—Monday. 8 to 9, 
music; 10:00 to 11:00, music; Wed- 
nesday, 8:00 to 9:00, organ recital; Thurs- 
day, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by or- 
chestra; Friday, 8:00 to 9:00, music; Sat- 
urday, 9:00 to 10:00, popular music by 
orchestra. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Sunday, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, 7:30 to 9:00, 
and occasionally 11:00 to 12:00. 

Hastings, Neb.,. KFKX, 341—Monday 
and Thursday nights, 9:30 to 11:00. 

Iowa City, WHAA, 484—Tuesday, 8:00 
to 9:00; Sunday, from 9:00 to 9:30, and 
occasionally vesper services from 4:00 to 
5:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Monday, 
8:20, music; Wednesday, 8:20, musical 
proeram; Friday, 8:20, music. 

Kansas City, WHE, 411—7:00 to 8:00 
Tuesdays and Fridays; 8:00 to 9:30 on 
Tuesday, Thursday and Sunday evenings. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 411—3:30 to 4:30, 
musical matinee every afternoon except 
Sunday; music from 8:00 to 9:30 Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. 

Omaha, WOAW, 526—6:30 to 7:30, din- 
ner hour program, every evening but 
Wednesday and Sunday; 9:00 to 11:00 ev- 
ery night but Wednesday. 

Omaha, WAAW, 260—Monday, 7:30 to 
9:00, music. 

St. Louis, KSD, 546—Monday, 7:15 p. m., 
music; Saturday, 8:0" p. m., Wednesday, 
6:45 and 9:00 p. m., musical programs. 

Shenandoah, KFNF. 266—Concerts ev- 
ery night except Monday, 7:30 to 9:00; 
noonday concerts each week-day, 12:30 to 
1:00 p. m.; sacred seng service, Sunday, 
6:30 to 7:30. 

Talks 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Tuesday and Fri- 
day, 7:20 to 7:45, Farm Bureau program. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Farm program from 
12:00 to 1:00 every noon but Saturday and 
Sunday; evening hour program, 8:00 to 
9:00 every night but Sunday, Monday and 
Thursday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Educational lec- 
ture 7:00 to 7:30 every evening but Tues- 
aay and Sunday. Friday, 9:00 to 9:30, 
tourists’ road bulletins. 





POLLED SHORTHORNS 


S. B. Knudson & Son, Knoxville, Iowa, 
for many years breeders of PoNed Short- 
horns, are now offering a number of good 
young bulls for sale, the bulls being reds 
and roans of good thick type, and includ- 
ing several that have been winners in 
their show herd. Messrs. Hudson are 
making a good showing at a number of 
the fairs this fall, including the Southern 
fowa Exposition at Oskaloosa last week. 
Their herd represents both the Scotch and 
American families, the latter being strong 
in Bates blood, or the breeding noted for 
beef and milk. Our readers interested in 
buying will do well to write or visit this 
old reliable firm of Polled Shorthorn 
breeders. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er when writing.—Arvertising Notice. 





DUROC BOARS 


Sons of Supreme Jr. and Radio Master 
are being offered by Mr. M. P. Lamb, 
of Lake Park, Iowa. The herd was found- 
ed on daughters of the champion O’Brien 
Sensation, Pilot Orion and Giant Sensa- 
tion Lad. Prices and particulars may be 
had by writing Mr. Lamb as per his 
card in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 
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FARM LANDS 








of responsible communities and 
corporations are sound and attractive | Sov TT, AST Missouri, 
Wheelock & Company, _ 
WE BUY and sell tax “exept “municipal 

bonds, government and high-grade cor- 
Ringheim & Co., 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


GET more for your eggs by shipping them 
Produce Commission Company, 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


World’s Largest Dog Kennels offer 
Oorang Airedale 


Wonderful crops. 2, Himmelberger- 








neither sandy nor grav- 





in the heart of the dairy coun- 
You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions. 
Also improved farms. 
map and booklet No 
Land Department, 





North Western 








farm dogs, stock drivers, hunters and re- 





FOR SALIs—ideal qu quarter section sub- 


urban country home, southeast Nebras- 


the United States. 
Oorang ~ yee 
SALE—Wnhite Collie 
grown stock, from pedigreed heel d 


Priced to meet the farmers’ 
Shomont Kennels, 
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2, half sec ection in Grand 
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FARMS WANTED ~ 
WANTED to rent, ¢ 








Ten cents brings lists. 


* term of years for 
Refere neces furnished. 
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er, ranging in size from 80 to 1,000 acres, 
improved and fenced in hog tight. 
The Sonnesyn Co., St. James, Minn, _ 
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WONDERFUL apportunities in improved 


. in Ottertail county, ¢ 
in production among counties in the 
becoming a great 








Good town on main 


Excellent highways and markets; Send ig at and re -commend - 
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> 80-acre farm for sale in Em- 
met county, near Estherville; 
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owner for full description and price and 
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LIVESTOCK 





per cent past year. A wonderful valley of 








bred Holstein bulls ready for 
A few choice heifers of 
exceptional type and production. 
for fall and winter freshening. 
: Shomont Farms, Monticello, Iowa. 
TOLSTRIN or Guernsey two 5 eee old 
heifers from heavy 
twenty dollars each. 
Holstein Farms, Whitewater. Wis. 


our own land in ;¢ 








Wi allaces" Farmer | anaaatiad ads put you 
in touch with a market for farm land that 
can be reached in no other way and at a 
Use this department 

It produces results. 








minimum expense. 
for buying or selling. 
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vig _HOLSTEINS _ 
SIXTY » i head of Holstein cows and heifers 
priced for quick sale. Cows are spring. 
ers and the heifers bred. Buy direct from 
the ownel with no commissions. FP 


close to Stacyville. Guy Pennington, Sta. 

cyville, len Ls 

FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers to freshen this fall. T, B 
tested, Reasonable prices. Glarner & 

Brings rold, West ¢ concord, Minn, 


HOLSTEIN bull; three of his dams ay aver 

aged 108 pounds of milk one day, 40,04 
pounds butter seven days; $125. Wiscon. 
sin Livestock Association, Appleton, Wis, 


FIFTY high meade Holstein heifers to 
freshen this fall and winter; 25 high 
grade Holstein ina ewe. T. B. tested, J, 


1). ringgold & Son, West Concord, Minn, 


__HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEVS 
FOr SALE—Guernseys and Holsteins, 
milkers, springers and bred heifers, Jag, 
H. Regan, Mineral Point, Wis. 43 miles 
northeast of Dubuque, Highway 23. 


BEFORE ordering Holstein or Guernsey 
calves anywhere, write Edgewood 
Farms. Whitewater, Wis. 
_SHROPSHIRE SI SHEEP 
FO SALIE—An extra choice lot ot 10 
breeding ewes, also ten full blood Shrop- 
shire rams. Mark I. Shaw. Monroe, lowa, 


“CATTLE WANTED 

Ww. ANTIsD—100 head of “TOO pound cattle 

for feeding on commission on my farm 
from November 1 to May 1. Ideal yards 
age, basement, barn and sheds, ample 
supply of ensilage, clover bay, corn in 
shock, bright oat straw. teliable man 
to care for cattle. J. G. Birdsell, Route 
2, Ossian, Towa, 


LIVESTOCK REMEDIES 


ANTI-HOG Cholera Serum. We sell direct 

to farmers. Serum under our care until 
shipped express to you. This insures you 
products kept under proper care and fe- 
frigeration. Purity, potency and relia- 
bility of our products proven by our twelve 
years of successful manufacturing. Serum 
80 cents per hundred c. c.; virus $1. No 
discrimination. Our customers are our 
best advertisers. Cedar Rapids Serum 
Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorn 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equita 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


POULTRY 


_PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

FOR SALH—200 purebred Barred Rock 

pullets; also 100 cockerels. Evroul J, 
Dee, New Hampton, Iowa. 
; WHITE LEGHORNS 
SINGLES Comb White Leghorn yearll 

hens. Karly hatch pullets. Spec 
price on hundred or more. birds. John 
Hass, Bettendorf, Lowa. } 
FOR SALE—100 White “Wy yandotte year year 

ling hens, $15 per dozen, “Laura MeCub 
bin, Green Mountain, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


QUALITY chicks, post paid, 100 Leg 
horns $10; Rocks, Reds, Anconas, Ye 
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Wvyandottes, $12; Light Brahmas, 
assorted, $7. Catalog. Missouri Po 
Farms, Columbia, Mo, 


POULTRY REMEDIES _ 

STOP your poultry losses from mixed nixed ie 

fections, including complications of 
chicken cholera, typhoid, roup, ete, 
vaccinating with Mixed Infection Bac’ 
(Fowl). Price, 100 doses $2.50; 200 co 
$4; 250 doses, $4.50; 500 doses, $7; over # 
doses, add $i for each additional @ 
doses. Cedar Rapids Serum Ca., 
Rapids. Iowa. ihe 
MERCURY Bichloride and Phenol Sul 

nates Compound, tablet form, w ’ 
the drinking water. An intestinal antl. 
septic used for the prevention of 
cholera, white diarrhea and other ne 
tinal disorders. Price per hundred tal 
$1.50 Cedar Rapids Serum Co., 


Rapids. Iowa. Se ee 
SCHOOLS 


MEN—Age 18-40, wanting railway stata 
office positions, $115-$250 month. 
transportation, experience unnecessary 
Write Baker, Superintendent, 147 Walt 
wright. St. Louis. a 
FIREMEN, brakemen, for railroads neal’ 
$ we their homes—everywhere; we inners” 
160-$250 monthly (which position’). 
way Association, Desk Brookly® 


New York. <a 
FOREST rangers, postal clerks ont a. 


er government help needed. 
work. Particulars free. Write okant. 
A-9, Denver, Colo. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY ST¢ 


ALFALFA seed, 92 per cent Pe 
per bushel; sweet clover, 

pure. white, hulled, $6.00 ‘peal 

here; bags free. Geo. Bowman, Co 

dia, Kansas. 
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PALLACES’ FARMER, September 19, 1924 ‘ . 
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pATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


POLAND CHINAS ~ 
Sept. 22—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 
, 4—W. J. Crow, Webb, lowa. 
Oct, 10—Henry Dorr & Sons, Marcus, Ia. 
Oct. 14—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 
_20—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Ia. 
Oct. 21—Johnson Bros,, Leslie, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—W. B. Halstead, Van Wert, Iowa, 
Jan. 17--David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa, 
Jan. 27—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa, 
Feb. 19—Kenneth Marsh, Lehigh, Iowa. 
Feb. 22—L. W. Lugar & Son, Derby, Ia. 
Feb. 26—Ralph & Maxwell Baker, Bel- 
ond, Iowa. 
feb. 27—J. T. Edson, Storm Lake, lowa. 
SPOTTED POLANDS 


Oct. &8—Adolph Groepper. Remsen, Iowa, 

Oct. 27—-A. G. Smith, Van Wert, Iowa. 

Feb. 18—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, Iowa, 
DUROC JERSEYS 

9—McKee Bros., Creston, Towa. 


Oct. 
13—Clarence Christensen, Corley, Ia. 


Oct. 11—Joe Pudenz, Carroll, lowa. 

Oct. 15—J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 
Jan. 22—McKee Bros., Creston, lowa. 

Oct. 22—B.' A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
lowa. 

Jan. 22—Joe Pudenz, Carroll, Iowa. 


Jan. 27—J. D .Waltemeyer, Melbourne, Ia. 


Jan. 283—F. L. Williams, New Sharon, Ia. 
Feb. 6—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. ; 
Mar. 10—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 

TAMWORTHS 
Oct. 15—Snyder & Snyder, Oskaloosa, Ia. 


Oct. 22—Dr. H. S. Murphy & Sons, Ames, 
Iowa. 


Nov. 6—A. E. Augustine, Rose Hill. Ia. 
Nov. f0—Fred J. Fillman, Dexter, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES 
Oct. 2—W. E. Gaffey, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Oct. 21—KEd Anderson, Alta, Iowa. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 
Oct. 2—W. E. Gaffey. Storm Lake. Iowa. 
Oct. 11—W. B. Barney & Sons, Chapin, 
Iowa; dispersion sale. 
Oct. 29 and 30—O. G. Clark & Co., West 
Salem, Wis. 
Nov. 6 and 7-—Green County Breeders’ 
Association, Monroe, Wis. 


Nov. 11-12—Fond du 
Breeders’ Sale Co., 


Lac County Holstein 
Fond du Lac, Wis.; 


§. H. Bird. Mer.. South Byron. Wis. 
Dec. 11—O. G. Clark & Co., West Salem, 
Wis. 

GUERNSEYS 
Nov. 29 and 30—O. G. Clark & Co., West 
Salem, Wis. 

GRADE GUERNSEYS 

Oct. 16—O. G. Clark & Co., West Salem, 
Wis. 
Nov. 6—O. G. Clark & Co., West Salem, 
Wis. 

SHORTHORNS 
Oct. 16—D. ©. Hess, Moville, Iowa; dis- 


persion sale, 
Oct. 22—B. W. Broers, Mason City, Iowa. 








Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
Rotice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
Of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring clase- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
& the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be inserted if 
pesved as late as Monday morning of the week of 

ue, 








LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN 
H. M. YODER, Office Address, 1101 Wal- 
hut Street, Des Moines, lowa. 
BH, H. CANTINE, Cherokee, Iowa. 
J. 1, HOAG, Atlantic, Iowa. 








Field Notes 


HESS’ SHORTHORN DISPERSION 
SALE 


D. C. Hess, of Moville, Iowa, claims 
October 16 for a dispersion sale of Short- 
horns, The herd was founded on a Scotch 
foundation before the days of extremely 
high prices, yet even then the class of 
cattle Mr. Hess purchased cost from $500 
to $1,000, For the past five years his 
herd bull has been Villager’s Type, one 


of the outstanding sons of¢lmp. Villager. 
Villager’'s Type is included in the sale, 
a8 are something like sixteen of his 
faughters. The junior herd bull is Ra- 
pum toyal, purchased from sellows 
tos., and is a son of Radium, his dam 
joming from the Carpenter & Ross herd. 
Mall, the herd numbers forty head, be- 

€s sixteen or eighteen calves that will 
Sell With their dams. It is one of the 


most prolific herds of Scotch cattle to £0 











ee the hammer this fall. The two herd 
sand eight young bulls will sell. Mr. 
ss is quitting the business on account 
M advanced age. To care for the herd 
roperly has become too great a burden, 
or ren therefore turning it over to young- 
all j a The catalog will be mailed to 
Nquiring for same as soon as it is off 
~ Press. Full particulars will appear in 
pl Farmer in early October. Watch 
for Ae unounceme nt. File application 
catalog. —Advertising Notice. 


GAFFEY's CHESTER WHITE AND 
HOLSTEIN SALE 


win I. Gaffey, of Storm Lake, Iowa, 
aay on otfering of Chester White 
of eee ly fall boars, and twenty head 
close rnd Holstein cows, either fresh or 
‘arm t freshening, at his Sunnyside 
etween Storm Lake and Alta, 


represented by cows of profitable milk 
production. o many on the .farm the 
milk cow furnishes the best winter job. 
Write Mr. Gaffey at once for catalog. 
His. card ad appears in this issue.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


GREAT COLONEL SALE OCTOBER 9 


McKee Bros., Creston. Iowa, whose 
noted boar. Great Colonel, was the out- 
standing winner at the big Iowa state 


fair this year, will sell fifty of his get, 
twenty-five boars and twenty-five gilts, 
in their fall sale, October 9. The win- 
ning of grand champion on Great Colonel 
means more than the fact that he was the 
best boar of the breed at the fair; Great 
Colonel so well qualifies as the ideal 
type sought by the most discriminating 
breeders, that he has had more favorable 
comment than is usually accorded a cham- 
pion—some old exhibitors pronouncing 
Great Colonel the best boar they had ever 
seen—and he is easily one of the greatest 
the breed has ever produced. He com- 
bines great size with quality and smooth- 
ness, great length and great depth also 
(48 inches tall and 90 inches long) with 
a long, deep side that fits smoothly to a 
shoulder not too thick, a full, deep ham 
that does not pinch off too short, a strong 
loin with good arch back, and splendid 
flinty bone to carry his great weight. Of 
equal interest is the fact that Great Colo- 
nel is a prepotent sire and those who at- 
tend McKee Bros.’ sale October 9 will be 
well pleased With the splendid lot of gilts 
and boars of the good type of their cham- 
pion sire from which they will be able to 


make selections that willl help raise the 
standard of the herd and improve the 
breed, Those who patronize the sale will 


also be well pleased with the good treat- 
mént accorded them by this reliable firm. 


Watch for announcement next week and 
write now for the sale catalog, mention- 
ing Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


CROW'S POLAND CHINA SALE 
Boars and gilts of the recognized Crow 








fall bos ver 2. Of all the Chester White 
bene oars We have seen this year none have 
true te tter than Mr. Gaffey’s. They are 
Would. type, and unusually large. Many 
Prospect grand herd boars. Giant 
is given 1S the boar that greatest credit 
bone 0° for the added scale and heavy 
too jj hy “ai not recommend this lot 

ehly. The Holsteins will be well 


type will be offered October 4, by Mr. 
W. J. Crow. of Webb, Towa In view of 
the fact that this is Mr. Crow’s fortieth 
public sale, it in itself is evidence of the 
loyalty Mr. Crow has for this time-hon- 
ored breed of swine. In view of the fact 
also that this herd was able to supply 
the needs of foremost breeders in the way 
of herd boars. and that these boars later 
developed to be history makers, we be- 
lieve that here is a safe place for the 
oneoming breeders, the young men as- 


piring to build up herds of note, to select 


their herd boars and a few gilts. Ask 
Mr. Crow for a catalog. See card in this 
issue.—Advertising Notice 


YORKSHIRE BOARS AND GILTS 


Wm. Zahs, Jr... Riverside, lowa, is again 
offering Wallaces’ Farmer readers some 
choice Yorkshire boars and _ gilts. Mr. 


Zahs also has a few choice open sows for 
sale. The spring pig crop is sired by Long 
Boy Ist. Anyone interested. in buying 
Yorkshires will do well to get prices on 
Mr. Zahs’ offering before looking else- 
where. When writing or calling mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer.—<Advertising Notice. 








FEEDERS. 
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Hereford Steers 


60 Wt. around 880 Ibs.; 86 Wt. around 620 lbs, 
30 Wt. around 800 Ihe.; 94 Wt. around 560 Ibs. 
78 Wt. around 725 Ibs.; 50 Wt. around §00 Ibs. 
80 Wt. around 660 Ibs.; 58 Wt. around 450 Ibs. 
Deep reds, dehorned, good grass flesh. Some 
bunches fatr flesh account short pasture. Real 
quality Herefords are usually market toppers 
when finished. Will sell your choice one car 
load or all. Give number or weight preferred. 
V.V. Baldwin, Eldon, Wapelio Co., Ha. 

















HORSES 








en 


Bay Belgian Stallion 


Three years old, Champion at Denver National 1924. 
Black Percheron Stallion four years old, 
champton of Thayer County. 

Box 412, HEBRON, NEBRASKA 


JACKS 


LARGE TRIED BREEDING JACKS 


The largest and best of the Black Mam- 
moth breed. 3to6yre. old right ready 
for the breeding season. Big herd to 
pick from, not bighb in price. 

FRED CHANDLER, R7 Chariton, tewa 


SHEEP. 

About thirty head from one to three years old. 

Best breeding with good fleece, plenty of size and 

quality, priced right. Some outstanding flock 
headers. Call or address 

J. H. FRANK, Renwick, lowa 


Two miles cast of Renwick 


OXFORD DOWN RAMS 


Extra large, growthy yearling and 2 year rame of 
best quality. Also breeding ewes from fiock that 
bas won continuously at lowa State Fair. Champion 
ewes 1924. W. KR. HAUSER, Unton, fowa. 


Oxford Downs and Hampshires 


Rams offered of different ages. Also ewes that 
will sell, but will not ship until safely bred. 34 rib- 
bons at Sedalia and Des Moines 1924. 

John Graham & Son, Kldora, lowa 


Grow More Wool 


Merino sheep will doit. Write for literature and 
fet of breeders. 


1 
The American & Delaine Merino Record Association, 
XENIA, OHIO. 
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CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Boars—For Sale 


At reasonable prices, October ist delivery. BSired 
by Western Giant 3d, my prize winning boar at a 
number of faire and Maple Bide Gem. Write or come 
w see me. A. D. WILSON, Weldon, Iowa. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 











(31) 1247 





We are 
sale, 


boar that put the great stretch in our herd. 





GAFFEY’S ANNUAL > 


Chester White Boar and Holstein Sale 
Storm Lake, lowa, Thursday, October 2 


ing to give the people areal treat this fall in the 20 fal) boars listed for this 
onderful they are; best we ever raised. Am listing also ten of our top spring boars. 
Sires: Giant Prospect. Revolution Master and one litter by Elevator. Giant Prospect is the 


Also will sell 20 Holstein cows just fresh or right at calving sale day. 
when no farm is complete without good milch cows. Those we sell wil! bear close inspection. 


For catalog address 


W. E. GAFFEY, ©. C. Evans, Auctioneer. Storm Lake, lowa 


These are times 








DUBROC JERGEYS. 


SRORTHRORNS. 





DUROC BOARS 


Fall boare of real merit by J. D's Sensation, Sen- 
sation King, Giant Sensation, Also choice spring 
boars In numbers. Our sow herd is among the t; 
a deciding factor in our pig crop, us or write. 
T. J. STEPHENSON, Gilmore City, Ia. 

Am looking for the berd 
Duroc Boars that can show bigger or 
better spring boars than we are now offering. Out- 
standing boars. 11 boare by Supreme, dam by Har- 
vester. Others by Pathleader, Fairview Sen. 4 top 


fall boars, Be sure to see us, . 
JOHN GRAFF, Metherville, Lowa 


DUROC JERSEYS 


Twenty fall boars and as many spring boars sult- 
able for herd improvement. We positively offer 
nothing but good stock. Strea: Walt’s King of Cols. 
and Grand Col. If interested will be glad to tell you 
more. Address, N. KM. NELSON, Alta, Lowa. 


LONE CEDAR DUROCS 


Large. heavy boned spring boars, sired by Migh 
Pathmaster, grand champ. Spencer '23. Four by 
worlds champion Harvester out of Stilts dam. Ad- 
dress or callon Walter A. Schultz, Estherville, lowa. 











DUROC BOARS 


Radio Master. 
Mu. PRP. 





By Supreme Jr. by cham- 
plon Supreme, Others by 
Typy boars—buainess boars. 

LAMB, Lake Park, lowa 





TAMWORTHS 





B. F. BARRIS FAKMS 
TAMW ORTHS 

Bred Giit, Sow and Boar Sale 
Saturday, Sept. 6, 1924 
Best offering ever—Champion 
blood lines. Send for details 
and come. 





KNOLL DAVID 
J. M. Dowell, Mgr., Box 10, Seymour, I!linois. 





BEN-ARD TAMWORTHS 


We bred, own and showed Ben-Ard Mack the 
Jr. Champion boar at the 1924 lowa State Fair 
Write us for prices on breeding stock. 

SNYDEN &2 SNYDER, Oskaloosa, lowa 


ROSE HILL TAMWORTHS 


We offer choice boars and gilts of the best blood- 
lines in the breed. Mose Hill Anchor heads the 
herd, Write us, A. KEK. AUGUSTINE, 
Rose Hill, Iowa. 








Tamworth Fall and Spring Pigs 
sired by the undefeated grand champion Iowa 
Chief. Come and see them at Beven Oaks Farm, 1 
mile south of North Liberty. You will want t® buy. 
D. M. Overholt, KH. 9%, Lowa City, lowa. 








POLAND-CHINAS 
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Held Brothers 
Offer Attractions 


18 Bcotch Shorthorn Bulls from 12 to 24 months. 
Make your wants known and if we can not 4l) 
them, will at least tel! you what we have. Many 
are the get of our grand champion Reyal 
Butterfly. Sixty breeding cows. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, lowa 


ELM LAWN SHORTHORNS 


Our eight entries at the 1924 lowa State Fair won 
17 prizes including junior championship on heifer 
calf Lady Buttercup by Gatnford Royalist. Bulle 
12 to 20 months, 4 by same sire, now offered. High 
quality, choicely bred and priced conservatively. 


L. C. OLOFF, (Sioux Co.), Ireton, la. 
A COPY of Milking Shorthorn Journal about Dual 

Purpose Milking Shorthorns, the farmer's 
cow, sent On request. Milking Shorthorn Society, independence, ta. 




















POLLED SHORTHORNS 


Polled Shorthorns 


A good lot of Polled Shorthorn bulls (rede and 
rosns) for sale at prices farmere can afford to pay. 
Scoteb and American families. 

8. B. HUDSON 4 SON, Mnoxville, Ia. 





ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 
rant a 


ANGUS BULLS 


One 4-year-old bul! Blackbird, Also young bulls, 
cows and heifers. A few Chester White sows 
bred to Western Giant 84, offered for sale. 

a. D. WILSON, WELDON, IOWA 


NGUS BULLS FOK SALE. I have several 
head of young balls of the leading families of 
serviceable age. George Wiikinson, Mitche}lvilie, Ia. 


weer ~— 








BOLSTEINS. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


of allages. Also some choice béifers for foundation 
herd or for calf cluv. Teil os what you want. We 
bave some great bargalns 


BAKGROVE &4 AKNOLD, Norwalk, ka. 





F YOU WAST THE BEST HOLSTEIN 
or Guernsey dairy calves, write Mégewoed 
Farms, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

W. JENSEN & SON, Exira, Ia., offers 
#. fine young bulls, sired by son of King Bese 
Burke Ormsby from grand daughter of King Segis 
Pontiac. Farm adjoining town. Visitors welcome. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





CROW’S 40th POLAND CHINA SALE 


40 Boars—25 Spring and Fall Gilts. 
At farm adjoining 


Maclay, Saturday, October 4th 


Sires: Eureka, Radio, Imperator, Bone Bullder. 

Our sow herd is the result of our entire life- 
time in trying to advance the standard of Poland 
Chinas. A safe place for the beginner and good 
enough for the painstaking breeder. Get catalog 
and learnall. W. J. CROW, Webb, Ia. 








PARR ee 


lowa State College Live Stock_—For Sale 


Clydesdale staliion—three years old-—by Criterien— 
ist at lowa State Fair 
Percheron stallion,—two years old—by Jalap~— 


let at lowa State Fair 
Oxfurd, Hampshire, Shropshire, Southdown end 
Rambouiliet Rame 
ANIMAL HUSBANDRY FARM 
Iowa State College Ames, lowa 


rrr 











A fine crop of pigs. Sons of the great boars and 
out of daughters of champions. The particular man 
buys early. Herd boar Diamond Jumbo. Five 
boars by Monarch—World’s Champion 1923. 
DAVID A. MILLER, Dayton. lowa 


Prizewinning Polands 


Boars from Lakeside herd. Real outstanding. 
Champions and high winners at loca) shows. Model 
Advertiser, Clansman, The Pilot and The Diamond 
breeding. J. T. KDSON, Storm Lake, Ia. 


Hancherdale Polands 

Sixty-two head of boars on hand for fall trade. 24 
years selling on mail orders. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sires: Criterio, Kingnite, lowa Critic, Reliable 
Pathfinder. Come or write. 


mM. P. RANCHER, MOLFE, 1OWA 


OSTBERG’S POLANDS 


Young boars offered by the mammoth first prize 
boar The Profit Maker, son of Unique and a 
Rainbow sow. Wonderful boar, and bis pigs are 
such as we like to show you. Come and see us, 
QUST OSTREKG, Dayton, lowa 














SPOTTED POLAND-.CHINAS. 


Spotted Sows and Gilts 


Sired by English Kxtreme Type and bred to 
@ sen Of Gates Model for Auguet and September 
farrow, T. M. Hayden, R. F. D. 1, Creston. lowa. 


HARVESTER BOY 


The Second Prize Jr. yearling boar at the lowa 
State Fair ie the sire of most of our pig crop. 
rite us for prices. 
BD. V. Crawford & Sons, Kariham, lewa 











HAMPSHIKES 


O. & J. Hampshire Farm 


Spring and fall boars. Sires: Bobbie Wick. 
ware, first and Sr. champion at Ft. Dodge, Ia., "2%. 
He by Wickware Tommy. Well developed and fash- 
lonably bred pigs. 3 fall boars by Jack Defender. 
Ostrander & Johnston, Bawkeye, lowa 








YOR KSHIRES 
boars and gilts all ages, 


Large Yorkshire 037+ (04 ci all sees. 


also for sale. Wm, ZAHS, Riverside, Ka. 
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Make $100 a day—Be an 


AUCTIONEER 


You can !fyou know what to say and how to say it. 
Four weeks term opens Dec. 29 at Kansas City, 
Another term February 8th at Los Angeles, 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 


(18 years largest in the world) 


818 Wainut St., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BE A MASTER AUCTIONEER 


Learn athome. A!) graduates are succesful. 
Want to seli your Ferm? Write use for expert 
suctioneering service. Moderate fees. Catalog free. 
Auctioneers Sehee!l of Experience, 
222 Whitaker Bidg. Davenport, lewa. 


Breeders Attention! 


SPECIAL FORK FALL SALES 
Catalogs and bills furnished and sale made for 50, 
Best of reference. HM. A. DUNLAP, Live 
Steck Auctioneer, Williamsburg, lowa. 


R. E. MILLER 


Live Stoek Auctioneer 
Blanchard . 



































At World’s Original and 
Learn Auctioneering 3°..02 School Became 
independent with no capita! invested. Write today 
for free catalog coming term. JONES NATION. 
AL SCHOOL OF AUCTION EERING, 
4 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicage, ii. 


7 
Carey M. Jones, President. 
AUCTIONEER 


W.G. KRASCHEL seen.on2e5 





LIVE STOCK 








H.L. HULL, Auetieoneer 


420 Valley Nat'l Bank Bidg., Bes Moimes, Iowa 








« smal! because his corn and tankage ration had only weight when ready for market. In addition, his feeding cost was a little less for the big mineral-fed 
- a small supply of bone-making mineral. growth has been a little faster and he finishes off two hog. And with his extra weight he shows a much larger profit 
: Hog No. 2 had the same ration with Raven Miner- or more weeks earlier. on the merket. This is a typical case you can depend on, 
t als added. He is bigger of frame. His skeleton will Both hogs were healthy eaters and thrifty. The 
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ture does produce great 
results for practical hog 


of enthusiastic ietters | 
we receive every day. In 





















Health and Weight 
“IT have been feeding 


ave been satisfactory. 1U’ea 


one down in the back. After 
weeks she is doing nicely. It 


Chas. Kersten, Asbton, I!) 





Big Breeders 
“We have used a@ 
number of tons ef 
your product and find 
it highly satisfactory 
in every particular.”— 
Chas. Kelly & Sons, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 
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“T think this mineral is 


gest and strongest pigs 









I think it is the most 
practical mineral ration 
the producer can obtain. 
We are feeding Raven 
Minerals with success to 
about 2,600 hogs.’’—Cor- 




















Shorter Feed Period -+- Faster Gains = Bigger Profits 


Both are good, healthy hogs. Hog No. | turned out such a frame he is able to carry 50% to 75% more tained every element that makes big growth. The 


weigh perbaps 50° to 75% more than No. 1. With mineral-fed hog beat No. 1 because his ration con- 


You Can Start Today Getting 


Extra Ho 


necator. | Prof. Evvard’s famous Proved Formula produces 
etic | Kecord Growth and Record Profits at low cost] 


your community there sh wis . . : > : 
are farmers using it. Ihe amazing results being secured by hog rais- Furthermore, actual tests show that these big 
Ask them 


ers feeding lowa Simple Mineral Mixture is bring- 
ing widespread praise from hog feeders and feed- 
ing experts all over the country. 
oung .pigs and the results This is the famous formula discovered by Prof. 
gesdeppetinsr and cor een John M. Evvard, of Ames. It is fed along with 
eeding Raven Minerals two the usual grain ration and supplies those bone and 
more that paid for itself.” muscle building minerals that grain, tankage, etc. 
lack. With mineral in the ration the hogs grow 
much larger of frame. The bones becom® longer 
and heavier. The skeleton of a mineral fed hog 
will weigh approximately 50% more. 


<_JeAVEN MINERAL 


sits arora ve| Now Used by Thousands of Hog Raisers with Remarkable Result 


we have ever raised . Ne a ; ne sudan ; 
couldn’t mix your mix- In fooding — hogs Raven Minerals to his bones. Raven’s Iowa Simple 
j ture as cheap as I can you have the word of all the leading agri- FORMULA ture contains a very high per cent of 
: buy it,” says John T. cultural stations and that of many of the 7 : and other bone building minerals. J 
Borgenholt, Orient, Ia. largest hog raisers in the west as to its 99.60 Ibs. Bone Black with regular ration it gives the hog 
advantages over other methods of feeding. 799.60 lbs. Calcium Carbonate he can assimilate. 
The formula is proved by every test. It 399.80 Ibs. Chloride of Sodium To grow big profit hogs you must Dui 
Practical will make extra profits for you just as it 1.00 Ibs. Potassium Iodide | frame and the only way to do it is throws 
has for thousands of others. Eh Gee mineral in the feed. ; 


“From my observations Suet thick of ft! ‘The frame‘of « hos is 
entirely dependent on the supply of cal- ture is also a great aid in the deve 
cium carbonate, yet in a ton of corn there PRICES 

is but one-fourth of a pound of calcium. 500 Ibs. $11.75 1500 Ibs. $32.25 Order a shipment of this proven BI 
{f it was possible for the hog to eat a ton 1000 Ibs. $22.50 2000 Ibs. $42.50 canker todas. Gnos yos.ter it On 


of corn he would only add a quarter-pound back for more. It does get results. 
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2 Profits 


ger, rangier hogs will finish off 50% to 75% heavier 
because they have the frame to carry extra weight.| 

The feeding period is generally two or more 
weeks shorter with a saving of feed that makes thea 
cost of producing a mineral-fed hog less than a 
hog raised on ordinary ration. 

Heavier skeleton is extra profit. The ability @ 
carry more weight is extra profit. The saving ine 
feed is extra profit. In actual dollars and cent > 
Raven Minerals pay big returns; money you will 
actually be able to put in the bank. 
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2000.00 Ibs. Analysis Guaranteed 





The Raven Iowa Simple Mineral @ 







ment of muscle and other body tissues 


































bin Cooley, Tabor, S. D. 
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| RAVEN MINERAL MFG. CoO. cal 
1 Council Bluffs, lowa . 
4 
1 aE Ibs. of your Raven Iowa Simple Mineral Mixture, C.O. D. @ 
4 Also please send prices and complete information on your Raven Pig Meal | 
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Raven Pig Meal at New Low Prices! 





Here is a big value in pig meal. Contains three times the protein of average home grown feeds Io 
sures rapid growth. Scientifically compounded so that youngest pigs can easily digest it and will wee# 
themselves before they are eight weeks of age, thus preventing runts and set backs at weaning timer 

Raven Pig Meal contains Dried Buttermilk, Blood Meal, Wheat Flour, Cotton Seed, Oil Mes 
Peanut Meal, Foenugreek Seed, Salt, Cocoa and Beans. All the best of health and growth producem 
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Raven Mineral Manufacturing 
28 Pearl St., Council Bluffs, lowa 310 Cherry St., Rochelle, Ii 












